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The Grosvenor-place and Pimlico Improve- 
ments of the Marquis of Westminster. 


F the shade of Sir Charles 
Grandison, or “ Sir Plume’s 
conceited Ghost,’ could 
see the many changes 
wrought in the aspect of 
London since he handed 
ambrosial toast to ladies 
who rejoiced in black 
fi patches on their cheek 
* and black pages behind 
= their chairs, it would be, 

= perhaps, most astounded at 
those now progressing on 
the Grosvenor estate in 
that last-century region of 
which Tattersall’s may be 
said to have been the heart 
and Ranelagh the head, 
or vice versi. Could his 

Sedan-chair be summoned 

to carry him down Gros- 

venor-place, his chairmen 
would lose their way before 
they passed the first turn- 
ing. The irregular belt of 
brick houses, sloping down 
hill, and built or fitted with various con- 
trivances for obtaining good views into the 

Green-park before them, is gone. The buildings 

whence patched and painted dowagers watched 

the gay doings of “hot blood” when George 

III. was newly seated on his grandfather’s 

throne, have vanished. And not only these but 
those in the rear of them, for many a valuable 
acre, and those facing them, after the boundary 
of the Green Park is passed, and those departing 
to the right and to the left of them.in brown, 
dingy streets, have been razed to the ground ; in 

a word, the site of hundreds of houses occupied 
by the wealth and fashion of a former age now 
lies as bare as the bottom of a gravel-pit. No- 
where else, too, could Sir Plume’s shade gain a 
more impressive realization of the progress in 
social life and sanitary requirements made since 
his day than that which would be afforded it 
from an examination of the scheme which 
supplants the former disposal of the site and of 
the details of the mansions of which it is com- 
prised. The cramped, low, many-paned plain 
brick houses which Clarissa, Belinda, and 
Pamela filled with chintz, china, mirrors, 
cabinets, and card-tables, appear seedy and un- 
attractive to the last degree by the side of the 
lofty, airy, ornamented dwellings for which their 
descendants have created a demand. This 
magical clearance of a neighbourhood so famous 
in the chronicles of fashion, most of our readers 
will be aware, is the result of the determination 
of the Marquis of Westminster to remodel his 
estate on the expiration of the leases granted by 
his predecessors. The large tract of land we have 
mentioned, with the substantial crop of houses 
upon it, comes into his hands, at the present day, 
48 an expired lease on a large scale; and he has 
set about improving this accession of property in 
4 Correspondingly grand manner. A magnificent 
scheme has been laid down, and time, money, 
and space have been given to carry it out. Un- 
lettered, to any considerable extent, by tbe 





perties, Lord Westminster has been able to 
make new roads, leave garden spaces, or build 
mansions, exactly on the positions recommended 
to him by his architect, Mr. T. Cundy, jun., the 
destination of these being governed only by the 
exigencies of existing public thoroughfares. Thus 
the new district is the well-considered and com- 
prehensive scheme of a trained mind, instead of 
the thwarted, curtailed vexations which too 
many improvers’ plans become through such op- 
position. There was, indeed, one unexpired 
lease, in the occupation of an ironmonger, upon 
an important corner site which appeared, at one 
time, likely to be a blemish of an ugly kind upon 
the improvements for forty years to come; but 
this has now been purchased for 4,0001. by the 
National Bank, whose directors will proceed to 
remove the weazen metal mart, and replace it 
with a structure more in accordance with the 
new neighbourhood that is rising around it. 
And, again, there are instances in which the 
new district will be extended, probably before 
the whole of that now proposed will be brought 
to completion, by the falling in of more leases of 
adjoining areas which have ten years longer to 
run. This is the case concerning the large site 
occupied by Mr. Goding, near the present gate- 
way through Barrack-yard, into Knightsbridge, 
which will be covered with convenient stables at 
the expiration of that period. Large ground 
landlords would do well to observe the imperative 
necessity of granting all leases of adjoining pro- 
perties for periods of duration which will bring 
the ground into his hands, or those of his 
descendants, intact or nearly so. A neigh- 
bourhood, where only street by street, or house 
by house, can be treated, will never be able to 
rise in importance as this will now do. But 





the Marquis’s scheme ceases with the planning 
of the site and furnishing the exterior designs 
for the mansions. The actual building opera- 
tions are in the hands of various building firms, 
who have obtained leases of the newly set-out 
sites from him. The several blocks appear, how- 
ever, to remain in as many hands, each builder 
undertaking a separate one. We proceed to 
more exact details. 

First, as to the roads. What we may calla 
main artery is to be made from Hyde Park- 
corner to the Grosvenor Hotel. It is to bea 
wide, straight road of grand houses running as 
straight as may be from Piccadilly to the open 
space in the Chelsea-road, on which stands the 
great hotel. After passing the wall of the Royal 
gardens, where it is intersected by Lower 
Grosvenor-place and Grosvenor-street West, this 
main artery runs through the centre of a St. 
Andrew’s Cross formed by four additional roads. 
The four limbs of this cross are formed by 
Ranelagh-street, running from the south across 
the main artery to the north; and by Upperand 
Lower Grosvenor-gardens, which cross the main 
road nearly due east and west. These roads are 
not, it must be understood, uniformly bounded 
by houses on each side of them, as we shall 
presently describe. The Ranelagh-street arms 
of the cross give spacious access from Lewer 
Grosvenor-place to Belgrave-street South and 
Lower Belgrave-street, and so on into the heart 
of Belgravia. The Upper and Lower Grosvenor- 
gardens arms of the cross stretch from Grosvenor. 
street West to the point in the Chelsea-road 
which opens into Vauxhall Bridge-road. 

Starting from St. George’s Hospital down the 
gently declining hill, we come upon continua- 
tions of a new crescent, to be called Grosvenor- 
crescent, which is to turn out of Grosvenor. 
place towards Belgravia, immediately upon the 
boundary of the site of this institution. This 
new feature, opening out the cul de sac, will be 
an immense boon to the public, and will add a 
third frontage to the noble, and certainly 
fortunate, charity. The odd corners which will 





tedious and sometimes inconsiderate claims, or 


requisitions, of owners of intermediate pro-| probably planted as gardens, 


result from the sweep of this curved road will be 


approaches a pleasant leafy freshness. We might 
call this crescent the phoenix that is about to 
arise out of the ashes of Tattersall’s, if it were 
not for the fact that the horsey institution in 
question is by no means consumed, but, on the 
contrary, re-organized and removed westward, 
where it is flourishing with unimpaired vigour, 
and to the great annoyance of the neighbour- 
hood, especially on Mondays. Londoners, how- 
ever, will be long before they forget to point out 
that it was hereabouts that the head-quarters of 
the turf once existed. No formidable commence- 
ment has been made here towards the new 
works, save the wonderful clearance of the site 
and erection of sheds, as extensions of the hos- 
pital are in contemplation, and the nature of 
these will in great measure depend upon the 
arrangement made with Lord Westminster as 
to the ground, and this accommodation will 
in its turn have to be considered in reference to 
the prospects of the crescent. Passing the 
entrance into the proposed crescent, Grosvenor- 
place follows its former route for some little 
distance. A handsome block of houses will 
occupy the frontage between it and Halkin- 
street, consisting of five mansions, the fifth, 
which is at the corner of the street mentioned, 
being destined for a magnificent town mansion 
for the occupation of the heir of the Marquis of 
Westminster, Lord Grosvenor. This is under- 
taken by Messrs. Smith & Taylor. In the rear of 
this block will ran Pembroke-mews North, which 
will open into Halkin-street, at the termination 
of the return frontage of Lord Grosvenor’s 
house. His lordship’s stables, on the west side 
of these mews, are expected to be the most com- 
plete in London. Grosvenor-place proceeds 
thence in another fine range of houses, eleven in 
number, bounded by Halkin-street on the north, 
and Chapel-street on the south, Pembroke-mews 
stretching in the rear between these two streets. 
It may be as well here to state, that each block 
of new buildings is arranged as a distinct 
feature of the whole scheme. Every block is 
treated separately, and has a centre or double 
centre, with well-marked terminal distinctions. 
The width of each house in the block is varied 
according to its position or the composition, 
and thus the vain repetitions which produce the 
effect of being manufactured by dozens at a 
time are not perpetrated. Every block looks 
like what it is,—a palazzo divided into separate 
dwellings. Besides the contractors we have 
mentioned as having undertaken Lord Gros- 
venor’s house, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw and 
Messrs. Piper & Wheeler are at work in this 
field. 

It is, however, when we come to the large 
clearance to be intersected by the roads in the 
form of St. Andrew’s cross that we are most 
struck with the gigantic nature of the scheme. 
Two of the triangular spaces between the central 
main road and those intersecting it transversely 
are to be left open as gardens—one to the right, 
and the other to the left some distance beyond ; 
and the rest are marked out as plots. And here 
considerable progress has been made. Already, 
vast piles have reached their full height, and are 
roofed in. These we shall presently describe, 
but we must first remark upon the absence of a 
church in the scheme. In many of our new 
districts new churches have formed leading 
features in the first disposition of the site; but 
the Marquis, though sacrificing space for gardens, 
and lending an open hand to St. George’s 
Hospital, has not appropriated space for a church. 
We must not omit to add that the poor he has 
not forgotten. Besides the snug houses occupied 
by the wealthy in this fashionable quarter, there 
were mews, and small dark streets of small smelly 
houses, in which dwelt the industrious poor who 
ministered to their rich neighbours, in the shape 
of small tradesmen, workmen, and work- 
women, laundresses, &c., as well as stables for 
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shared the fate of more important structares, 
and have been swept off the face of Pimlico. 
Their inhabitants, however, have not been 
uncared for. With the present demolition of 
the mews, the coachmen found their occupation 
removed, if not gone; there was, therefore, no 
necessity to provide for these; and the small 
shops, too, could scarcely be required in a region 
now bared to a desert; but the working classes 
who found homes in the locality have been pro- 
vided for by the erection of two model lodging- 
houses in the Commercial-road, Pimlico, out of 
means lent for the purpose by the Marquis. 

After the roads, before we give details of the 
buildings, we must mention the great boon to 
the neighbourhood afforded by the proposed 
underground railway. One of the plots into 
which the estate is divided has been apportioned 
for a station for this subterranean roadway. By 
means of this communication the inhabitants of 
the superb mansions will be placed within a few 
minutes’ distance of the Houses of Parliament, 
and in connexion with all the railways that de- 
part from London. As Londoners are gradually 
ceasing to talk of miles in favour of reckoning 
distances by minutes, it is, perhaps, of the first 
consideration that the builders of these man- 
sions should be able to state that they are within 
four or five minutes’ distance of the heart of 
Westminster. The Victoria Station already 
places them in direct communication with Paris, 
and thence with all the civilized parts of the 
globe. 

As a specimen of the character of the houses 
we will first take one of the mansions in plot 
No. 1, now in course of construction by Mr. 
Waller, and approaching completion, premising 
that plots 1 and 2 are grouped into one com- 
position, consisting of a fine frontage, over- 
looking one of the triangular garden-plots, 
which has two central towers covered with Man- 
sard roofs, and large double houses at each end. 
Ten of the northernmost houses are undertaken 
by Messrs. Waller & Son, of Lyall-street, Bel- 
grave-square ; the remainder by Messrs. R. Watts 
& Sons. The new offices of Mr. Cundy, with a flat 
over them, at present occupy a portion of the 
site immediately in the rear of the latter. This 
gentleman’s staff includes six clerks of works, 
—one for the estate generally, and five for 
various plots in progress. 

The designs of all the frontages are from the 
pencil of Mr. Cundy; and beyond the necessity 
of seeing that these are faithfully carried ont, 
there are various clauses in the leases which are 
necessary to be observed and enforced. The 
interior arrangements are left to the discretion 
of the builders, or the convenience of purchasers, 
and are to some extent dependent upon the 
size of the houses, as these are not uniform. 
Thus the fittings of the houses in this block, 
built by Messrs. Watts, are slightly different from 
those erected by Messrs. Waller; and again, 
both vary them to meet diversified requirements. 
The frontage of this magnificent block of houses 
shows five stories above the basement. It is 
built of the best brown Portland stone, from 
Whit bed, with bands and panels of red Mans- 
field stone and terra cotta, and roofed with slate 
placed in red and green bands, ornamented with 
Vieille Montagne zinc. Four lofty mansards 
break the sky-line, one at each end of the block, 
and two in the centre. Each house has a por- 
tico, the columns of which are made of polished 
red granite, or serpentine. The fenestration and 
the ornamentation of the whole fagade, from the 
ruddy columned portico to the very lofty chim- 
ney tops, in Portland stone and Mansfield bands, 
may be calied Renaissance of the Chiteau 
Henri Quatre type, for the sake of conveying 
some idea of it. The windows of the dining- 
room and drawing-room floors are square-headed ; 
those of the two principal bedroom floors are 
round-headed ; the third bedroom floor lights are 
dormers, of a French character. The balconies 
are stone, and balustraded at the first-floor and 
porticoes, and richly and boldly ornamented in 
iron for the other stories. 

We will examine No. 10, of plot 1, or Upper 
Grosvenor-gardens, as a sample of the houses 
Messrs. Waller are now finishing. The value of 
the ground is made evident at the first step into 
it, in the economy with which every inch of it is 
used, Not only do the domestic offices exceed 
the bounds of the site by spreading underground 
in front of the house, but the space generally 
left at the back of houses for a yard is covered 
in for a kitchen, and the scullery is actually 
thrown out underground below the coach-house, 
till the uttermost limits are gained at the back 
of the house; and the coaches on the way to 


their places must be wheeled over the window 
that gives part light to necessary offices. The 
basement within the walls of the main house is 
occupied by a housekeeper’s room, with closets, 
cellars, and a servants’ hall; projecting beyond 
this, and lighted from the area, are the footman’s 
room and pantries, and projecting behind it is a 
large kitchen, lighted and ventilated by sky- 
lights, the larders, and the scullery spoken of as 
extending below the coach-house into the mews 
beyond. There are also two W.C.s in the base- 
ment. The lighting has involved some skilful 
management; and the ventilation on so closely 
covered a space has not been without its difficul- 
ties; but it is supposed that the long passage- 
way extending from the scullery in the rear to 
the area in the front will afford sufficient security 
for the latter; and gas must, if needs be, be 
brought to the assistance of the former. The 
footmen’s room is fitted with slate sink and slate 
filter; and the housekeeper’s room has a slate 
sink in front of the window, with a convenient 
locker on either side of it. In her room, too, we 
perceive the contrivance that is one of the special 
features of the interior economy. This consists 
of six metal plates in the wall, which open into 
as many flues, and enable a man to sweep all the 
chimneys in the house from the basement floor. 
A second set of metal plates rearwards, which 
open much in the same way a8 sO many oven 
doors, provides access to all the flues of the back 
rooms of the house. No sweep need ascend a 
single stair in the house, and the defacement of 
furniture, the great discomfort and labour at- 
tendant upon the necessary cleansing operation 
in question, when chimneys are swept in the best 
rooms, are nearly done away with. As the 
broom ascends the flues, it closes the double- 
action register-door belonging to the grate of the 
room it passes in its passage upwards to the top 
of the chimney-stack. There is a clause in the 
lease which probibits the erection of the multi- 
form pipes which disfigure so many of our build- 
ings for the purpose of curing smoky chimneys. 
To meet this prohibition extra precautions have 
been taken to provide against the perpetration 
of a misfortune for which external remedies are 
thus cut off, by the insertion of ventilating flues, 
and tubes below the floors to bring a draught of 
outer air immediately in front of each grate. 
We hope it may answer. It does not always do so. 
Leaving the basement, we find the floor, slightly 
raised above the level of the road, to consist of 
an entrance passage-way divided into two parts, 
so as to form a lobby, and three rooms. The 
dining-room occupies the frontage. Behind this 
is a breakfast-room, which looks, through ground 
glass, out upon the glass skylight of the kitchen, 
occupying the adjoining space below. At the 
end of the passage, beyond the back as well as 
front staircase, which are both built of stone, is 
a third chamber, which has a bow window also 
abutting upon the skylights of the basement 
floor. Upon nearly the same level, are the five- 
stalled stable, the loose-box, and coach-house, 
which are entered from the mews. Some houses 
built upon the estate have internal communica- 
tion with the stables by means of a light iron 
bridge and stair; but this has not. We may as 
well mention here that over the stable there is 
a loft with a shaft down which to throw the 
corn, &c.; and over the coach-honse is a dwell- 
ing-room fitted with a kitchen grate, and two 
bed-rooms for the use of the coachman and his 
family. Part of the light for one of the bed- 
rooms is gained through the shaft mentioned. 
The ascent is made by means of a steep straight 
staircase between the coach-house and stable. 

The drawing-room floor contains but three 
rooms,—two drawing-rooms opening into one at 
will by the withdrawal of sliding-doors, and a 
bow-windowed boudoir over the third room 
below. The front drawing-room measures 23 ft. 
6 in. by 23 ft. 6 in., and is 13 ft. 10 in. high. 
Out of the back drawing-room opens a conserva- 
tory, which overhangs the buildings on the 
basement. This can be also approached from 
the boudoir. The first bed-room floor is divided 
into four rooms; the next into three. The one 
above this, and counting from the basement we 
are now on the sixth flat, is quartered; and the 
roof contains six small rooms without fireplaces. 
Along the whole length of the block of houses 
on the outside of the roofs is a passage-way by 
which to escape from fire. 

The ceilings of the principal rooms are deli- 
cately panelled, with fiat cinque-cento orna- 
ments in low relief, and have cornices and 
brackets. They are of different degrees of rich- 
ness, the richest being apportioned to the front 





drawing-room. In like elegance the chimney- 





pieces of the chief apartments are of white 
marble. It is expected that the selling price of 
houses in this class will be from 10,000/. to 
12,0001., and they seem to find purchasers ag 
fast as they are built. 

Plot No. 8, which also looks upon the triangn- 
lar garden faced by plots Nos. 1 and 2, only from 
the opposite point of view, is also well advanced, 
This is a block of first-class mansions in the 
hands of Messrs. Trollope. Plot No. 4 is situated 
in the rear of this, forming what we have heard 
called a flat-iron, between Ranelagh-street and 
Lower Grosvenor-place, and it provides for the 
inevitable exigencies of life in the form of a block 
of first-class . These are also the specula. 
tion of the Messrs. Trollope. The fifth plot is 
not yet commenced, but it is destined to receive 
a group of first-class mansions, to be erected by 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen. This is in the form 
of a triangle, bounded by Belgrave-street South, 
Ranelagh-street, and the direct or main road 
through the estate. The sixth plot, close to 
Victoria-square, will be covered with a large 
coach manufactory, erected expressly for the 
well-known carriage-builder, Mr. Thorne, by the 
Messrs. Trollope. This will be surmounted by 
handsome ranges of dwellings in flats. The 
seventh plot is allotted to the Belgrave Man. 
sions Company (Limited), for the erection of a 
series of Hétels meublés, or first-class furnished 
lodgings. These are now nearly completed, and 
require further description at our hands. One 
of the triangular garden-spaces we have men- 
tioned lies in front of them, and beyond this the 
view in front will be bounded by the handsome 
mansions we have mentioned as being about to 
be erected by Messrs. Holland & Hannen. One 
side is bounded by Ranelagh-street, and the 
other returns into the Chelsea-road, just where 
it takes the name of Victoria-road. 

The Belgrave mansions are built of pink 
brick, with white stone ornamentation, and 
with their carved cowronnements to windows 
and doors, their oval, carved trussed and 
pedimented lucarnes, their profil de Ventable- 
ment, consisting of massive Portland stone 
cornice, and their casements, mobiles and dor- 
mants, present an appearance as thoroughly 
French as the Tribunal de Commerce, on the 
Boulevard da Palais. First-class shops will ex- 
hibit their attractive stores on the street level. 
Over them, to the vivid realization of their 
French character, is an enxtresol. And above 
rise the suites of ready-furnished apartments, 
suitable for the occupation of the wealthiest 
classes, which have hitherto been unattainable 
nearer than Paris. The central shop is appor- 
tioned as another French feature, a first-class 
restaurant, from which the lodgers can procure 
any dish they choose to order, at a fixed price. 
The proprietor is bound to provide a handsome 
coffee-room, into which the lodgers may descend 
to take their meals as at a French hotel, but 
they are equally at liberty to be served in their 
private apartments. Every kind of facility for 
extraordinary attention to the wants of the 
residents has been provided. A wine and beer 
merchant’s office has been organised ; |aundressea 
and tradesmen of every kind appointed to call 
daily for orders, whom the residents may em- 
ploy or not as it suits their convenience. Gas, 
fires, baths,—sponge, hot and cold,—and attend- 
ance, are to be found by the company, and 
charged for in weekly rent-bills. In fine, it will 
be possible to enjoy in these mansions the 
Parisian mode of life. We will now describe the 
plan of the apartments. The length of the front- 
age of the block of apartments is 282 ft. Midway 
down the breadth of the principal floor runs & 
corridor, out of which open doors giving admit- 
tance to the various suites of rooms on either 
hand, the more costly lodgings, of course, occupy- 
ing the front of the block, and the less so the 
rear. The back front is not a plain surface, but 
consists of a series of receding wings, with 
small open court between each, a suite of rooms 
occupying, for the most part, each wing. Three 
ample staircases give access to the corridor 
from the street, one at the centre, and the others 
at each extremity. Besides the apartmenés there 
are offices on this as on every floor, consisting 
a still-room, which is the head quarters of all the 
service of the mansions, porters’ and waiters’ 
rooms, servants’ hall, besides lifts, speaking- 
tubes, and bath, &. 

We will now enter a mansion built by Messrs. 
Trollope, and now ready for occupation, in 
plot 3. It is at the corner of Upper Grosvenor- 
gardens and Lower Grosvenor-piace, one of the 
most magnificent sites in London, as far as pro- 
spect is concerned, for there is a view from 
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it of Grosvenor-place and into the gardens of | thrown into one large apartment, the necessary 
Buckingham Palace, and into the maze of|supports between the two being provided in 
flower-beds that will occupy the triangular en-| Corinthian columns. In other cases, in the 
closure at the side of it, called Grosvenor-gar- | houses completed in this group, we observed 
It contains about thirty-five rooms, has| similar deviations, such as provision of good 
taken only two years to build, and is worth | nurseries. We may add that preparations are 
about 20,0001. It is five floors high above the | in active progress to continue the works. Foun- 
basement, and has another flat of rooms in the|dations are being put in, scaffolding and 
high Mansard roof, and is altogether one of the | travelling-machines are ready, and large quan- 
As this is a corner | tities of stone are lying about the site, and being 


dens. 


finest mansions on the site. 


house, it is larger than those in the composi-|sawn by machinery on the spot. 
tion forming the rest of this group, except that | and stabling, with residences for coachmen and 
which will balance it at the other extremity, | their families, form part of this group, as in the 
which is the National Bank about to be built on | first-mentioned. 


the ironmonger’s long-withheld site. The design 


for the fagade is perhaps a trifle bolder than that | we have just mentioned by the entrance to the 
of plots 1 and 2, and that it is equally pleasing | mews, which contains the stabling and coach- 
is seen in the fact of the immediate purchase and | houses in rear of it, and the group of which it is 
occupation of the first two of them that are com- | s0 conspicuous a feature. This contains a set of 


pleted. The plan, too, differs from those on the 
plots mentioned. On the basement-floor, the 
Grosvenor-gardens frontage is occupied by theser- 
vants’ hall and footmen’s room, and beyond these 
by the butler’s room and strong room. The 
frontage round the corner looking towards the 
Royal Gardens contains the housekeeper’s room, 
larders, cook’s room, scullery, and kitchen, in the 
order we have mentioned them. To make the 
last of these offices shapely, in consequence of 
the retreating line of site, it has been necessary 
to excavate under the footway for more space, 
and the scullery is vaulted in that position. 
There is the same contrivance for sweeping the 
chimneys from the basement used here as in the 
house previously described. 

The principal entrance from the street, through 
a richly carved and decorated stone portico, with 


red granite columns, gives access to a spacious | speculators, the architect, the tradesmen, and 
entrance-way, 10 ft. wide, which extends from | the builders. 


the Lower Grosvenor-place front to the main 


wall which divides the Upper Grosvenor-gardens | Westminster at Pimlico and Grosvenor-place, 
frontage from the next house. In the centre of | the immediate sacrifices made correspond with 
it, on the right-hand side a door opens into a/ the largeness of the projects. 
noble dining-room, 33 ft. square and 15 ft. high, | houses have to be razed to the foundations, vary- 
and on the left hand another, opposite to this, | ing in rentals, from Tattersall’s, at 2,0001. a year, 
gives access to a bay-windowed library, 21 ft. 6 in. | and first-class residences in Grosvenor-place, at | 
5001., to smaller dwellings at 501. 
A corridor in the rear of the library | sacrifice of rent fallen in is probably not less) 
conducts to a cloak-room, a _ gentleman’s| than 12,0007. per annum. The improvements, 
room, and bath, the two latter being built over | however, will realize an income to a future gene- 
the kitchen, which is not kept down in height, | ration of more than 100,000. per annum. 


by 15 ft., and of the same height as the dining- 
room. 


as in the house first described. A staircase, 
10 ft. wide from wall to wall, rising from the 
entrance-way opposite the street-door, carries us 
to the drawing-room floor. This possesses two 
handsome salons de reception, extending over 
dining-room, entfance, and library, being thrown 


Coach- houses 


Plot 4 is separated from the corner mansion 


first-class shops, over which are built, also in the 
French fashion, handsome private dwelling- 
houses, which have quite distinct approaches. 
One of these shops is already let to a confectioner, 
another to a picture-dealer, another to a dealer 
in China, and the fourth, which is a corner site, 
to a chemist. 

We may add that the whole scheme is a 
wide piece of comprehension. In the first in- 
stance, mansions are built for the ultra wealthy ; 
a smaller class of house, equal as to taste and 
locality, is provided for those equal in degree, 
though not in requirements; first-class shops 
are brought into the district to provide for them; 
their dependents are provided for; and a bank 
established; the result promising to be an 
ornament to the metropolis, and creditable and 
profitable alike to the Marquis, the purchasers, the 


In these improvements of the Marquis of 


More than 200 


The total | 








CONTAGION IN BILLS. 








THE fable of the goose and the golden eggs | 


attention to one of the modes in which Italian 
housekeepers often effectually slaughter the 
gold-dropping bird. 

Throughout Southern Italy the convenient 
prejudice exists that consumption is contagious. 
We say convenient, because the superstition on 
the subject is so framed, like others we might 
name, as to have a direct pecuniary force. It is 
not the living patient that is to be shunned. 
Such a sufferer is a good source of income, and 
therefore is to be welcomed and cherished as 
long as possible. Not a word do the anxious 
relatives hear of the danger incurred by the 
family of their well-paid host in consequence of 
the residence of the fading object of their solici- 
tude. But when the end comes that comes to 
all, the tone of welcome is changed. The 
establishment is broken up; the survivors are 
on the wing; and as a rider to the last account 
comes mine host’s charge. “ Indemnité pour ré- 
faction des meubles et de la chambre occupée par 
le défant, 1001. sterling.” And the most curious 
part of the affair, that which shows how 
thoroughly obedient superstition is to covetous- 
ness, is, that it is the mere accident, so to speak, 
of death in the house, on which the charge is 
based. A consumptive patient may have lin- 
gered for months in a set of apartments, may 
have left them half an hour before death, and no 
charge will be made; but let him breathe his last 
in tranquillity in his bed, and the necessity for 
burning the furniture, for scraping, lime-whiting, 
and papering the walls, arises from that sad and 
simple fact. We are wrong—we should not say 
the necessity for so doing—but the necessity for 
paying for its being done. As to the application 
of the mulct, the hotel-keeper may settle that as 
best he likes between his conscience, his doctor, 
and his priest; and very likely, in the hurry of 
business, poor man, may delay consulting the 
two latter enlightened guides until the circum- 
stences of the case have somewhat faded from 
his memory. 

It does not seem that the faculty of medicine 
unanimously back this atrocious demand. It is 
true that the physicians with whom we are 
familiar in the pages of Moliére are to be found 
in flesh and blood in many a Southern city. 
Were this the fit occasion, we could tell many 
an anecdote of the fraternity worthy to have 
been immortalised by the author of “ Tartuffe.” 
But to affix the damage with scientific precision 
to the moment of expiration would baffle even 
the acumen of those learned men who bled 
Count Cavour seventeen times before his hearty 
constitution succumbed to their insatiate lancets. 
So we find that in the Hospital of the Incurabili 


open into one of 65 ft. in length, 16 ft. high, and | conveys a lesson not less needed in our days at Naples, consumptive patients are placed with 
lighted with six windows and a spacious bay over | than in those of sop. Self-interest, according | 
that in the library. There is also a boudoir on this | to the economical philosophy of the day, may be 


floor, with a dressing-room. The ceiling of the 
front drawing-room and that of the dining-room 
are both divided into nine coffered panels, elabo- 
rately enriched with cinque-cento plaster orna- 
ments. The bedrooms, on the next floor, are 
11 ft. high. A large bedroom, with dressing- 


room, is over the drawing-room, & dressing-room | previous process of enlightenment, the task is 
over the entrance-hall, a bedroom over the/| not so simple. 
library, and a suite of bedrooms over the bondoir.| who may be regarded as somewhat cannibal, 
A “closet” on the landing is lighted and ventilated | living upon their fellows, subsisting for the whole 
The floor over this is arranged with | year on the profit earned during two or three 
a similar sequence ; and the mansard roof con-| months of touring or holiday-making, the con- 
tains three more rooms, which, in their turn, are | viction of the folly of killing the goose has not 
yet made much way. Probably one reason is 
Stepping into the next-door house, whose only | that the slain bird is not the only one of the 
frontage looks upon Upper Grosvenor-gardens, | species. 
and which is of smaller dimensions generally,| ne passeront jamais. 
though of equal magnificence as to arrangement | vow that they will never enter such and such a 
and fittings, we find the entrance only proceeds | town again, but they are succeeded by others, 
through the house as far as the dining-room ex- who, in their turn, are to be fleeced and to be 
disgusted, and in their turn are fated to 
stone staircase, with its iron balustrade, begins | experience that is but little available for the 
to ascend, and a passage-way, turning aside, | common advantage. 


by a shaft. 


surmounted by one more at its utmost height. 


tends on the right-hand side of it, when the 


after skirting the breakfast-room, affords com- 


munication with a gentleman’s room. The| right. 
latter is lighted by a bay window abutting on to | as we are interested, not in their welfare, but in 
the skylight of the kitchen, which is treated in | that of the geese. Pure skies, and golden sun- 
a similar manner to those in Mr. Waller’s house, | light, and glorious prospects, have such a mag- 
first described, being covered with a skylight, | netic power over those who can afford to flee 
and thus affording ventilation and light-spaces | the capricious inclemency of an English winter, 
for the rooms on the upper floors. The corner-| that the hotel-keepers and lodginz-house keepers 
house having two frontages was free from this|of southern Europe, whatever be their delin- 
Neither are the rooms of this second | quencies, are pretty sure of an annual supply of 
house so lofty as those of the spacious corner | those on whom, or, at all events, by whom, they 
The dimensions of the dining-room| live. Advice from us would not be likely to 


necessity. 


mansion, 


scarcely exceed those of the library of its| reach their ears. ry 
superior neighbour, being 26 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., | 80, be regarded as interested and suspicions, and 
and 13ft.6 in. high. Here, however, as in other| therefore proper only to be read backwards. 


instances, special dispositions have been made 
to suit intending purchasers and occupiers. 





the fear or the presence of pulmonary disease 
The drawing-rooms, in this instance, are|drives to seek an Italian winter, to call their 


relied on as a safe guide to individual welfare. | 


But in all self-acting machines a great deal of 
preliminary work has to be done before the 
automatic action commences. So it is enlightened 
self-interest alone on the guidance of which you 
can rely, and when you have to go through the 


Among those members of society 


Les badauds, Robert Macaire observed, 
Individual travellers may 


gain an 


Perhaps, after all, the goose-stickers are in the 
We will not dwell longer on the question, 


It would certainly, if it did 


But it may be an essential service to those whom 


the other sick, although a separate ward exists 
for their accommodation. Thus, after all, the 
prevalent superstition on the subject can peep 
under the bandage with which it is blindfolded. 
The important thing for English travellers to 
know is, that there is no legal ground for a 
claim that is often made just at the moment 
when the power of resistance is most feeble. It 
is not necessary for us to enter into the merits 
of the sanitary question. The infectious or 
non-infectious character of consumption is not a 
theme for our pages ; the communication by the 
patient of a fatal miasma to the walls of the 
chamber, or to the furniture it contains, is not a 
subject on which English physicians have raised 
doubts, or English builders been called on to 
obviate any possible danger. Nor is it a ques- 
tion of moral justice to the foreign landlord: it 
can hardly be called a question of respect for his 
habitual prejudices. The manner in which the 
claim originates is one that seems to prevent 
any hesitation in forming the conclusion that 
the demand is purely and simply extortionate. 
So it is well to know that it cannot be enforced. 
The civil law is silent on the subject. The case 
can be regarded alone according to custom, and 
to support such a claim a previous contract 
explicitly or implicitly including a provision to 
that effect is necessary. In most cases of casual 
tenancy no such contract exists. Where, however, 
a house or an apartment is taken for longer time 
than a weekly tenancy a document is advisable, 
and is customary. In these documents a clause 
is very frequently inserted (as a matter of pure 
formality, an Italian lawyer will tell you), under 
which the tenant will find himself saddled with 
this ill-timed and distressing penalty, in case of 
the loss of a member of his family by pulmonary 
disease. The very question of the nature of the 
complaint, or of the cause of a death that may 
in no'way be referrible to consumption, will be 
discussed by greedy claimants. We can not too 





strongly advise any of our friends who seek a 
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temporary abode in the garden of Europe to 
refuse signature to any contract containing a 
clause of this nature ; and, in the event of losing 
a friend by death in an Italian apartment, to 
refuse and ignore in toto a charge that is a 
scandal to the nineteenth century. 








NEW ART-TREASURES AND REPRODUC.- 
TIONS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


We perceive that some valuable additions have 
been recently made to the art-collections at 
Sonth Kensington. Great activity prevails 
among the officers, and several of the courts are 
occupied by workmen engaged in unpacking and 
putting together recent acquisitions. The last 
of these new arrivals are some full-sized plaster 
casts of magnificent candelabra, which are now 
in the process of being put together. The finest 
of these is a cast of the seven-branched colossal 
candelabrum in Milan Cathedral, that was the gift 
of Giovanni Battista Trivulzio, the archpriest 
at the cathedral in 1562. It is of sixteenth- 
century workmanship. The seven branches de- 
part from a richly-ornamented stem, rising from 
a base of extraordinary beauty, four dolphins 
forming the angles of a mass of interlaced and 
complicated bossed and figure open scroll-work 
of much delicacy. It has been cast by Pietro 
Pierotti, Milan. A second candelabra is a cast 
from the bronze of Annibale Fontana, in the 
Certosa of Pavia. This has no branches. The 
four sides of the base are decorated with groups 
of ecclesiastical utensils in low relief, the cor- 
ners representing winged male figures in high 
relief. Above these, four monsters support a 
stage having four sides, on which are repre- 
sented, in low relief, the Annunciation and 
Presentation in the Temple, both subjects, with 
singular frugality of design, being repeated. A 
third candelabrum has figures of exquisite grace 
to form angles to the base, and a duplicate of 
Faith and Charity to form a four-sided stage in 
the course of the height of the stem. This is 
also from a bronze by Annibale Fontana, in the 
Certosa of Pavia. They are all, at present, mere 
white casts, and of course, therefore, give 
only a fac-simile of the design, not of the effect. 
We may draw attention, too, to a plaster cast of 
a fountain in the gardens of the Royal Palace at 
Munich. A wide basin is supported upon an 
ornamented balustered-formed pedestal, out of 
which rises a rocky or rustic base, upon which 
elevation is a fine group of sculpture, represent. 
ing Perseus standing on the prostrate and 
decapitated body of Medusa, whose head he is 
holding up in the air in his left hand. 

A much larger and more important work, 
however, is the full-sized cast of the great triple 
western portal of the cathedral of San Jago de 
Compostella, known in the realms of Christian 
art as the Porta della Gloria. It was this superb 
piece of decorated architecture that Mr. Street 
chose as a frontispiece to his work on Spanish 
Gothic Architecture ; and, truly, it is as noble a 
frontispiece for a cathedral as mortal man has 
yet designed, and therefore a fit preface for any 
description of kindred works. It consists of 
three semicircular-headed doorways, the centre 
one being 22 ft. 44 in. wide, and those on either 
side of it 6 ft. 4 in. in width. The central portal 
is divided into two by arichly-sculptured column 
carrying a full-sized, or more than full-sized, 
representation of St. James. Its jambs are sup- 
Burge with pillars also carrying figures,— 

oses, Isaiah, David, Peter, Paul, Santiago, 
John ; and from these springs an immense label, 
or archivolt, in which are closely seated twenty- 
four crowned figures, playing various musical 
instruments. The tympanum is still more re- 
markable: it is one vast group in alto-relief, 
showing our Lord seated in the centre, with 
Matthew on his right hand, John on his left ; 
behind him and immediately below these, 
Mark on his left hand, and Luke on the right. 
On either side of this central group of five 
figures stand, on the ground line, three angels, 
the last on the right holding a large cross before 
it. In the background, above this noble com. 
pany are rows of smaller angels, worshipping. 
The august subject, the startling whiteness of 
the material in which it is rendered, give, at first 
sight, an impression as of a vision of a multitude 
of angels, whose raiment is too bright to look 
upon. The theme of the whole conception seems 
to be praise. Our Lord blessing all; the Evan- 
gelists bearing witness; angels holding the 
objects that represent the Passion, with the 
cross erect ; crowned musicians rejoicing. Some 


portions of the superb portal are now lying in 
the north court, i it was at first thought it 
would be erected. But its colossal proportions 
would have entailed a cost of 2501. to put it up, 
an expense which has precluded this intention 
from being carried into effect; and it is now 
being placed, temporarily, in the lobby leading 
to the long gallery in which architectural casts 
are now hung. As there is not sufficient height 
here to admit of its being put together, the 
various portions are treated as separate works, 
and placed apart from one another. Thus the 
archivolt, so densely full of seated figures, that 
should surmount the tympanum, is placed on an 
adjoining wall, The general effect will, there- 
fore, not yet be realised, although the marvel- 
lous, powerful details may be studied. 

We note, in another department, a fine copy 
of a gorgeously-coloured fresco from the Riccardi 
Palace, Florence, some 12 ft. or 13 ft. high, and 
about 16 ft. wide. The subject of it is a hunting 
procession, and the artist, Benozzo Gozzoli: 
date, circa 1408—1478. In the foreground are, 
perhaps, fifty figures in swift procession; and 
in the background and distance are as many 
more. The ripeness and intensity of colour are 
well reproduced by the Italian copyist, who, we 
understand, received 2501. for his work. 

In the electrotype department there are some 
valuable additions in Russian art. Copies of these 
have been made, by arrangement, by Messrs. 
Franchi & Son, in triplicates, for the conveni- 
ence of the public. They consist chiefly of 
noble tankards with covers, bowls, cups, chalices, 
other drinking-vessels, and salt-cellars. They 
may be seen in the case containing the repro- 
ductions of the gilded christening font, 3 ft. 
high, of Charles II., the ivory sceptre of Anne 
Boleyn, the altar-dish of William and Mary, and 








other of the glories of the regalia preserved in the 
Tower of London, close to the cast of the grand 
chimney-piece for the Chateau de Seigneur de 
Villeroy. The originals of most of this gorgeously 
glittering store are in the possession of Mr. 
Moffat, M.P. They are silver gilt. One globular 
bowl, rising to a height of 54 in., and spreading 
itself out to a diameter of 7} in., before con- 
tracting again to receive an inscribed belt at its 
mouth, was a presentation from the Czar Peter the 
Great to a Cossack chief. It is ornamented with 
elliptic bosses of diaper-work, alternating with 
conventional foliage, in repoussé or beaten work. 
A copper-bronzed copy of this can be purchased 
by collectors or others, of Messrs. Franchi, 
for 31., or a silver and oxydized copy for 41., or 
a gilt copy for 61., or, still more highly prized, a 
parcel-gilt copy, such as an abbot of any of our 
richest monasteries would have been proud to 
place upon his hospitable board, for 71. One of 
the noblest of the Russian tankards stands 11} in. 
high, on three ball-and-claw feet. It is em- 
bossed with flowers and foliage, in repoussé. 
Like most of the other specimens, it is of 
eighteenth-century workmanship. Another fine 
tankard, 84 in. high and 8} in. wide, having a 
plain burnished drum, supported on three 
foliated ball feet, is considered to be of Swedish 
workmanship, as in the centre of its cover, 
within a series of rings, in repoussé work, is a 
medal of Ulrica Eleanora, Queen of Sweden, 
1719 to 1741. A copy of this royal flagon, in gilt 
or parcel-gilt, is worth 121. A second tankard, 
attributed to Swedish artists, has a medal of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 1611 to 1633, 
inserted in the cover. This is scarcely so large 
as that of Queen Ulrica, being but 7 in. high and 
6} in. wide, but, like it, it is embossed with 
foliage and flowers in repoussé work, and is sup- 
ported on three foliated ball feet. A tankard 
and cover, indisputably Russian, is gracefully 
surmounted with the figure of a swan. 

The Russian salt-cellars are peculiarly in- 
teresting, as their character is so markedly dif- 
ferent from that of familiar Italian models. The 
largest is about 5} in. in height and 5 in. in 
diameter. It is of a cup-form on a short stem 
with a broad base resting on three ball feet. The 
base and cup are both ornamented with rude 
foliage and scroll pattern in repoussé work. A 
duplicate can be purchased of Messrs. Franchi 
for 4l.,and a copy in bronze for 21.10s. The 
next salt-cellar is of a somewhat similar form, 
though of 2 inches less height; but the third 
example is a circular dish, only 1} in. high, 
and 2? in. in diameter. This is chased with 
conventional foliage, and has two scroll and 
mask handles: it rests on four small ball- 
and-claw feet. A cup or drinking - vessel 
near them is worthy of note. It is of hemi- 
spherical form on a circular foot, and has a flat 
projecting handle. The inside is embossed with 





marine monsters; the outside, with less question. 
able taste, is ornamented with birds and foliage. 
Around the cup runs a Russian inscription, of 
which a translation is engraved under the 
handle, “Cup of an honest man to drink to 
health and to joy.” It stands but 1} in. high: 
the diameter is 2$ in. That all seventeenth. 
century Russian drinking-cups were not of this 
low stature we have evidence in a chalice of the 
same period standing 7! in. high, though but 
34 in. high. This has no inscription, but a band 
of filigree work round the lip, and three scroll 
ornaments on the stem. Before turning from 
these gilded novelties, which summon up pic. 
ture after picture to the mind’s eye, beginning 
with the Beef-eaters and the Tower, and ending 
with El Dorado, we must enumerate among them 
a delicate tazza of beaten work having figures of 
Jupiter, Diana, and two other deities whom 
the authorities on such subjects hesitate to name. 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, bart., of Wallington 
Hall, Northumberland, is the owner of the ori- 
ginal, which is of silver, and bears the English 
Hall-mark for 1683. Like the articles in the 
possession of Mr. Moffat, it has been triplicated 
by the Messrs. Franchi. 

Those who take interest in Scandinavian relics 
will hear with pleasure of the addition of casts of 
the remains of the two fine crosses in the grave- 
yard of Kirk Braddon, in the Isle of Man. They are 
small compared with some of the Celtic crosses. 
Three sides of one of them are covered with ser- 
pentine decoration, the fourth bearing an in- 
scription in Runes, which, being translated, tells 
that “ Thorlaf Neaki erected this cross to Frach 
his son, the brother's son of Iabr.” There is 
but a portion of the shaft of the second cross. 
The front and back of this are also ornamented 
with serpentine decoration, and one side shows 
a Runic inscription, which has told the waves 
and the winds, and the swooping sea-gulls, and 
all who have looked upon it, for more than a 
thousand years, that “ Ottar erected this cross to 
his father Frakka, but Thorbjorn, the son . .” 
and here the pious record ceases. 

Newly unpacked, and still lying on the ground 
in pieces, are two plaster casts of fifteenth-cen- 
tury altar-pieces, of large dimensions, which will 
also form valuable additions to the art-treasures 
already on view. The original of one of these is 
in the Certosa, Pavia, in marble. The subject 
represents, in high relief, the disciples and the 
holy women weeping round the dead body of 
Christ. In the background the various events 
of the Passion are represented in low relief. In 
the predella is the Annunciation. The pilasters 
are decorated with Renaissance scroll-work. The 
original is attributed to Giovanni Antonio 
Amadeo, a Milanese sculptor, circa 1480. The 
second is also taken from a marble altar-piece in 
the Certosa, Pavia. The central subject of this 
one is the Adoration of the Magi. The predella 
shows Christ in the sepulchre with groups of 
men and angels adoring. From amidst the 
Renaissance scroll-work of the pilasters project 
busts of the prophets in high relief. Recently 
placed upon the walls of one of the principal 
courts is the reredos of an altar, a cast of that 
which was formerly in the Church of San Fran- 
ciso, and is now in Campo Santo, Pisa, sculp- 
tured by Tomaso Pisano in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. The centre is over-shadowed 
with a canopy in three compartments, and 
flanked on either side by three niches, with 
figure in each. The Virgin with the Child 
stands beneath the canopy. 

A fine bronzed knocker, of a circular medallion 
form, must be mentioned among the miscel- 
laneous novelties as being a reproduction of one 
attached to one of the doors of the Castle at 
Lausanne, of German workmanship, in the 
second half of the twelfth century. From the 
centre of it projects a finely-marked lion's head, 
holding in its mouth a foliated ring. And when 
treating of bronzes, we may call attention to & 
recent purchase of a bronze bust of La Gorgone. 
The artist is the Duchess Castiglione-Colonna, 
and the price realised by her work, 105!. The 
beautiful determined face is wreathed with 
locks of snakes, and from the shoulders depends 
a lion’s skin. It would be difficult to conceive & 
=~ that tells its own story better than this 

oes. 

Some modern Bavarian fictile ivory casts and 
statuettes, by Schwanthaler, produced between 
the years 1802 and 1848, are of new interest. 
And among the curiosities of modern foreign 
art, those who have sympathies with Oriental 
taste will look with pleasure at a set of circular 
playing-cards from Scinde, painted in gold and 
colours, and covered with transparent lacquer, 
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placed in a painted and lacquered wood-box. A 
Persian mirror-case and lid, too, is curious for 
the portraiture of a girl in European costume, 
in contrast to a Persian lady and her attendant, 
amidst embossed ornaments of birds on “ strange 
bright wings,” and flowers scarcely less un- 
common. 

But we have not yet exhausted the list of 
recent acquisitions in European art. Amidst 
the sparkling and jewelled collections that make 
each court like the sumptuous interior of a 
palace, we come, here and there, upon bits of 
the exterior world of old time, calling up rugged 
contrasts to the richness, luxury, gracefulness, 
and splendour of surrounding objects. Standing 
within reach of glorious items kings would 
prize and contend for, here expressly purchased 
and preserved for public instruction and delight, 
we may turn to treasures brought from all parts 
of the earth, to the simplest, quaintest curio- 
sities which, perhaps, but a handful of clay has 
sufficed to produce, their sole value consisting 
in the skill with which they have been so 
formed. Here we have a tile of enamelled 
earthenware, faced with blue, of Moorish 
work, from the ancient casbah or citadel 
at Tunis. There is a brick, the upper surface 
of which is ornamented with in low 
relief, apparently representing the arrest of 
@ prisoner in civil costume, in Flemish work- 
manship, though found at Walsoken, Norfolk. 
We need take but a few steps to see a dulcimer 
over which ran the fingers of a fair Signora in 
the sixteenth century, whose armorial shield is 
displayed upon ite front; or an ivory diptych, 
carved in high relief, with the fl ion an 
crucifixion, by an impassioned German in the 
thirteenth century; or, say, a pectoral golden 
cross, set with diamonds upon white champlevé 
enamel, containing relics beneath a plate, 
made by an inspired Spaniard in the sixteenth 
century; or a silver-gilt sweetmeat box, bright 
with enamel plaques of flowers on a white ground, 
into which the tips of an infanta’s fingers 
may have dipped in the seventeenth century, 
all of which are recent acquisitions to the 
Museum. 

A mahogany table, presented by Ferdinand VII. 
of Spain to the Marques de Altamora in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, ornamented 
‘with gilt metal masks and festoons, with a top 
of Sicilian alabaster, has been purchased in 
Madrid for 161. 16s. 8d. A silver-gilt cross, for 
processional use, of Spanish workmanship, orna- 
mented with statuettes of saints and their 
emblems, amidst foliage, has been lately pur- 
chased at a cost of 2101. 10s. 5d. And two other 
additions from Spain have been recently made ; 
one being an oblong, ivory group, carved in high 
relief, and sunk within the thickness of the tusk, 
representing St. Francis translated to Heaven, 
ascribed to Alonzo Cano, an artist who lived in 
the first half of the seventeeeth century; and 
the other, a reel, with distaff, winder, and two 
‘spindles, turned and carved in walnut wood, 
with box-wood collars and carved ivory studs. 
The former of these cost 361. 16s. 8d.; the 
latter, 21. 14s. 7d. Both were purchased in 
Madrid. 

The long gallery, recently occupied by the 
Architectural Museum, now contains the fine 
series of pictures embodying incidents in Chevy 
‘Chase, which are destined to fill the spandrels of 
the arcade in the reception saloon and loggia, 
Wallington Hall. Mr. W. B. Scott has divided his 
very choice subject into four parts, the going 
out and the chase, the battle,and the morning 
after. No one can look upon these without 
wishing they were destined for Alnwick Castle to 
‘supersede or supplement the foreign decorations 
there, with a narrative in colours so closely as- 
sociated with the history of that edifice and its 
owners. Mr. Scott also exhibits in this place 
cartoons for a series of wall paintings for the 
circular (newel) staircase, Penkill Castle, Ayr- 
shire, illustrating the deliciously quaint and 
regal poem of “ the King’s Quair,” written by 
James I. about 1420. We hear that this artist 
18 to decorate one of the staircases in the 
museum. 

Preparations are in p to aid the 
representation of English art and industry at the 
Paris Exhibition. Many of the specimens are 
exhibited on skilfully contrived stands, 
out of which project frames which move to and 
fro upon hinges, so that one stand of frames will 
exhibit conveniently upwards of fifty subjects, 
and yet not occupy much space. The history of 
labour is about to be exemplified in these stands. 
Finished instalments are placed, temporarily, in 


SHAREHOLDERS AND CUSTOMERS, 


Tue decision of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
in the important case known by its connexion 
with the name of Overend, Gurney, & Co., is 
one that deserves more than a hasty glance or a 
casual comment. The question before the court 
was in itself of no trifling nature; but the 
questions incidentally raised by, or involved in 
the main investigation, are yet more serious. 
The pecuniary interests dealt with are measured 
by millions sterling. Creditors from all classes 
of society are directly concerned, the loose cash 
of the millionaire and the hard-earned savings 
on which the age of a laborious life had de- 
pended, being alike swallowed up by a great 
catastrophe. Still more grave than the pecu- 
niary questions are those affecting character. 
Who was responsible for a failure that shook the 
city of London, now nine months since, with a 
financial earthquake, from the terror of which it 
has not yet recovered? There are thousands of 
men now pining in enforced idleness who would 
have been honestly and merrily at work but for 
the results of the failure of Overend, Gurney, 
& Co.; and, if we could fairly test the statistics 
of the case, we should, no doubt, find that the 
evil indirectly caused by the destruction of 
public confidence, has been far than the 
evil directly caused by the loss of deposited 
money. Beyond all this there are certain ques- 
tions affecting the character, and indicating 
somewhat of the tendency, of our social life, 
which it did not fall to the province of the law- 
yers to investigate, but the elucidation of which 


d | seems to be about the only valuable result to be 


gained from this national disaster. 

It is true that the shareholders in the 
“ Limited” Company who have sought to escape | 
from the consequences of having joined it on the 
plea of having been fraudulently induced to do 
so, profess themselves dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion of an Inferior Court, and promise to do 
what in them lies to prolong incertitude by the 
process of appeal. Without assuming how far 
the decision of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court may 
or may not be assailable in matter of law, we | 
may yet draw sufficient light from accepted and 

acknowledged facts to point a moral, if not to 

adorn a tale. 

It is admitted on all hands that the late 

partners in the long-established and most lucra- 

tive business of Overend, Gurney, & Co., dis- 

satisfied with the profit of 190,000l. per annum, 

which a quiet and regular course of business 

assured them, entered into speculative business 

of such a magnitude as not only to swallow up, 

by taking the wrong turn, this enormous income, 

but to place them as a house and as individuals 

in a position which, if squared up, was half a 

million worse than nothing. It has probably 

been thought that the fact was its own punish- 

ment, and little comment has been made on the 

haste evinced by these gentlemen to grow more 

than rich. 

It is further admitted that the sudden stoppage 
of a house as well known as the Bank of England 
itself was a calamity to be deprecated no less for 
the public interest than for that of the partners 
in the house. Nor did it seem other than a sound 
practical view that a business commanding such 
an income was not, even with its large liabilities, 
to be sacrificed without wanton loss. The steady 
business over the counter would pay a handsome 
interest on a new capital of three millions 
sterling, and the idea of purchasing it for half a 
million, with the introduction of new owners of 
a new capital to replace that which had been 
swallowed up, was in itself sound and just. 

The hitch lay here. The aid of the public 
was wanted to find this new capital. But this 
aid would not be obtained if the facts of the case 
were known. So it became—we cannot say 
necessary, but it was resolved—to obtain the 
support of the public by telling them only so 
much of the facts as would induce them to come 
in. That the new directors, who did this, were 
sanguine of a great success, and themselves 
largely invested in anticipation of this success, 
is, no doubt, true. Let them have the merit of 
this error of judgment, if error it was; but that 
can in no way alter the fact that they drew 
together a large proprietary and raised a large 
capital by the swppressio vert. \ ; 

From active participation in this, which 
legally is termed a fraud, and which moralists of 
the old school would have called by quite as un- 


sides in this part of the case. It may be urged 
that, the new directors having made their bar- 
gain, the old partners were functi offcii, and had 
no business to prejudice the property of other 
people by any late qualms of conscience. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the fact 
of the double deed implied, to some extent, 
double-dealing ; that the private and the public 
documents were as much the act of the old pro- 
prietors as of the new; and that the intent of 
hoodwinking the public (for their advantage, 
may be, but none the less hoodwinking), must 
have been that of both parties at the time of 
executing the two deeds. Perhaps this part of 
the question would have received less scrutiny 
but for the position of the persons in question 
as members of a sect professing straighter 
morality than their neighbours, and assuming 
by broad marks of dress and speech the 
motto, “I am holier than thou.’ The lesson 
that those who would excel the men among 
whom they dwell in religion, should be in the 
first instance doubly careful not to fall behind in 
the decent principles of morals, is perhaps the 
most certain inference from the story of the 
double deed. 

We are not about to complain that certain of 
the new proprietary, on finding how they had 
become thus qualified, endeavoured to escape the 
consequences of their leap into the well. For 
the entire new proprietary to have agreed on 
one definite course of action would, no doubt, 
have been far more respectable for all parties. 
But such is not our English way, and it often 
happens that the obstinate creditor or the un- 











qualified a name, every one seems anxious to 
exonerate the old partners, who have paid, it is 
thought, penalty enough for their unsound busi- 





the museum for public edification. 


ness. There is something to be said on both 


reasonable juryman, who refuses to make things 
pleasant by going with the rest, does, indirectly, 
good service to the state. Small thanks, per- 
haps, are due to him for so doing. His motives 
may be questionable, or purely selfish,—his 
breeding may be detestable; but he stands out 
till the fall breath of complete investigation 
sweeps through every hole and corner of the 
case, and thus the public are the gainers, after 
all. 

The point that comes out most clearly at this 
stage is, that whatever be the amount of fraud 
and concealment between the projector and his 
flock, third parties are not to be endamaged by 
it. Whether this be law or not, it will be for the 
Court of Appeal to say. That it is justice, no 
one can doubt who takes the trouble to state the 
case plainly to himself. A, B, and C enter into 
partnership, and trade with D, who trusts to 
their joint responsibility. After a time the 
business turns out amiss; B and C turn round 
upon A, and say, “ You have misled us. You 
induced us to think that we should gain money, 
and instead thereof we have lost.” Now if they 
go on to say, “Therefore refund to us our ven- 
ture,” they have a certain degree of right on 
their side; but if they go on to say, “ Therefore 
we will not pay D what we unitedly owe him,” 
they endeavour to redress one wrong by perpe- 
trating another. The whole gist and practice of 
social equity in such a case is the decision,— 
first pay D his just claim, and then get your 
revenge out of A. It is lucky for the directors 
of the “ limited” company that the recalcitrant 
shareholders have been more discontented than 


There remains the investigation of those ques- 
tions to which we have referred as touching the 
state and development of our social relations,— 
questions of confidence between man and man 
in the conduct of the daily business of life. The 
point to which we more especially refer is this: 
How far is each man responsible for taking care 
of his own interest, and how far is he to look to 
the law, or to the public code of morals, to do 
this for him? There has been, since the earliest 
dawn of civilization, a great disposition to place 
private interest under the safeguard of the 
public officer. The whole ancient law relating 
to debt testifies to this disposition. The prison 
of the Mamertine at Rome was an early in- 
stance of this mode of legislation. Forasmuch 
as he had nothing to vay, the unfortunate debtor 
was condemned to be sold. In our own time we 
take it for a happy augury that the tendency of 
legislation is in the opposite direction. The 
importunate creditor is told that he should have 
better heeded whom he trusted. It is - less 

ing speculation to lure the young collegian 
Into debt, with the good hope of making his ill- 
used father pay the piper, than some of us can 
remember to have been the case. It is obvious 
that public morality is the gainer by the change. 
Credit, enforced by law, is a pernicious and 
demoralizing form of speculation. Credit, based 
on confidence in known uprightness of charac- 
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ter, is one of the most ennobling bonds of society. 
The less law can interfere in any cases but such 
as are criminal, the better for the tone of society. 
Empty prisons are a sign of improved morality 
among tradesmen. The movement of the day is 
to place moral responsibility in the place of 
artificial responsibility enforced by law. 

Now in this respect the result of the great 
Overend case is, we think, matter of congratula- 
tion. It is a further warning to us all to see 
to our own business. It is the want of this 
old-fashioned principle that underlies all the 
financial trouble of 1866. People who knew 
nothing of banking, of trading, or of manufac- 
turing, thought that they should at once become 
rich as bankers, tradesmen, or manufacturers, 
by the simple process of taking shares in a new 
company. “Iam a director of so and so,” says 
Colonel A.: “rather a good thing.” So the 
good colonel, who would have shown any one the 
door who proposed to him a sound bond jide 
trading partnership, takes his shares, and his 
seat at the board, and his guinea or two for 
attendance, and is much disgusted when his 
natural unacquaintance with the details of his 
new business, joined to the equal ignorance of 
many of his coadjutors, produces its natural 
result. Now here we have a fresh proof that 
this haste to gain the tradesman’s profit without 
the tradesman’s education is dangerous. If the 
shareholders in Overend’s Company could have 
backed out of a loss because they had been mis- 
led, it would have been an encouragement for 
the incautious, and therefore for the designing. 
The reality of business has been lost sight of. 
People have thought they would have all the 
sweet, and none of the bitter. By gigantic com- 
bination of capital the humble tradesman was to 
be extinguished, and his means of livelihood were 
to be made over to the limited shareholders. 
We have another rude, but not untimely, lesson 
that this plan will not succeed. We must mind 
our own business; and if we go to the Law to 
complain that we have not done so, the Law 
tells us, from the bench of the Vice-Chancellor,— 
“That, gentlemen, is your own fault, and your 
own misfortune.”’* 








REFLECTIONS ON THE POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In offering a few remarks on this subject, I 
feel that I may not unreasonably be accused of 


taking too much upon me, in putting forward | parts 


my immature ideas on a topic so important, the 
adequate treatment of which might furnish 
scope for the abilities of the most learned and 
experienced among us. But if it be thonght 
that “age should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom,” it may be pleaded, on the 
other hand, that it is to the younger among us— 
to those just about to commence the practice of 
their profession—that the subject is most per- 
sonally interesting. The older architect, the 
man of long standing in the profession, has in 
most cases settled into his groove; he has long 
since chosen the particular style of art which 
commended itself to his fancy or his judgment, 
and pursued it with that steadiness of purpose 
without which no success in life can be attained ; 
but with the younger man, pausing to choose his 
path amid the multifarious styles of the present 
day, the case is different; and if he be one 
determined to carry on his profession with a 
fixed aim, and not as a series of per-centage 
jobs, his position is not alittle perplexing. Like 
the lady in Milton’s “ Comus,” he seems to be 
surrounded by— 


“ Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire.” 


On the one side he sees vistas of columned por- 
ticoes and long vanishing lines of cornice, 
flanked by the neat respectability of engaged 
columns and pedimented window-heads; on the 
other hand, he is courted by every variety of 
style which the use of the pointed arch is sup- 

to comprise under the general term 
“Gothic;” from the direct reproductions of 
feudal architecture which now stand somewhat 
modestly in the background, to the last new 
freak of coloured brickwork which glares perti- 
naciously in the foreground in all its fantastic 
ugliness, the varieties of which succeed each 
other as rapidly as the fashions of dress, and with 
apparently no better reason than that furnished 


* It bas been arranged that the appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor shall be curetod direct tose 
House of Lords, 

t Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society. 


by the tailor, who, if you inquire concerning 
the change in the cut of a coat, replies, with @ 
bland smile, “ We’re making them so now, sir! 
What wonder, then, if the beginner, in the midst 
of this chaos of styles, is sometimes fain to sit 
down bewildered, and to wish that he had chosen 
a profession where at least the path to be fol- 
lowed was clear and unmistakeable. 

There is a remark made by Coleridge, in the 
course of a poetical criticism (in the Biographia 
Literaria), which seems to throw some light 
upon the path before us. He says,— To ad- 
mire on principle, is the only way to imitate 
without loss of originality.” Leslie, transferring 
this maxim to his own art, has placed it on the 
title-page of his “‘ Handbook for Painters.” We, 
in turn may surely, with equal propriety, adopt 
it; for is it not evident that architectural history 
for the past fifty years is simply a succession of 
failures, the result of imitations adopted from 
fashion and the desire of change, independent of 
any principle of selection? Had there been the 
slightest approximation to such a principle, could 
two styles so utterly opposed to each other at 
pure Greek and pure Gothic have been suc- 
cessively adopted as the one thing needfal, and 
successively dropped, during that short period ? 
This state of things, however, should not sur- 
prise us, if we consider how few there are who 
have leisure or inclination to take that ccmpre- 
hensive view of past and present by which alone 
our actual position and requirements can be cor- 
rectly estimated. For broad principles in art, 
as in other things, result from the application of 
former precedents to present conditions: and as 
the soldier engaged in actual fight knows less of 
the battle than the spectator who from an emi- 
nence takes in the whole field, so the man who 
never lets his thoughts travel beyond the prac- 
tical routine of his profession is in no position to 
judge of the real tendency or value of the move- 
ments going on around him. It may be worth 
while, then, to place ourselves in imagination at 
a distance from the scene of action,—to take a 
rapid survey of the field, and arrive, if possible, 
at some definite conclusion with regard to our 
present position, whereon to base our principles 
for the future. 

Glancing at the past history of our art, to read 
what lessons it may have to give us, we are 
naturally attracted to the two points at which 
alone there have arisen, out of the medley of 
immature and uncompleted national architec- 
tures, two styles perfectly complete in their 
artistic expression, and consistent in all their 
. And it is remarkable that not only are 
these two styles (as before observed) totally 
opposed to each other in character, but that the 
institutions of the countries and periods in which 
they flourished—the Hellenic Greece of the 
third century B.C. and the Teutonic Europe of 
the fourteenth century A.D.—exhibit the same 
definite consistency and the same sharp con- 
trasts. In politics we see in Greece the spirit of 
federalism, in Medizwval Europe that of feudal- 
ism—in religion the Pantheism of the one is 
opposed to the Ascetism of the other—while the 
art of the two countries represents, in its most 
complete and un-alloyed form, the antagonism of 
the two great schools now known as the Classi- 
cal and the Romantic. This definite and com- 
plete character, then, of these two periods, ren- 
ders them in some degree typical positions, in 
which we may with more than ordinary advan- 
tage note the relations between architectural 
styles and their surrounding circumstances. 

What then were the conditions under which 
Greek art arose? In a country remarkable for 
the clearness and purity of its atmosphere, and 
of a character of scenery which we may call 
elegantly picturesque (being equally removed 
both from tame flatness and rugged sablimity), 
and possessing a climate warm but temperate— 
in such a country we find a people ardent, viva- 
cious, and quicksighted ; with a keen perception 
of sensuous beauty, an inquiring intellect, and a 
high critical faculty ; of no very high standard 
of morals, little given to deep thought, but 
characterized rather by a certain childlike buoy- 
ancy of spirits which is only found in the early 
history of a nation; and naturally, under these 
circumstances, practising a religious form which 
appealed much more to the intellect and the 
senses than to the moral faculty. What style of 
architecture a people so conditioned might have 
evolved, had they been entirely uabiassed, we 
can only conjecture; for the Greeks were not, 
more than any subsequent people, independent 
of those who preceded them. In the back- 
ground loomed the dark recesses, the colossal 





nas their mieve a the sunny 
of Greece, and givi starting-point of 
architectural in tom was val ly - 
source of the massive and thickly-columned 
Doric order, which in its general proportions is 
no offspring of the Greek mind; but the form 
which it took on Greek soil is highly charac. 
teristic of the people, and of their climate and 
scenery. For it is in those countries where, 
as in Egypt, man is dependent on or overawed 
by natural forces, that there is fostered that 
spirit which gives to art and religion the gloomy 
grandeur which is the out expression of 
that indefinable dread of external nature which 
we call Superstition. But to the Greek,— 
ing vn tag a wg ay a 
To him a upon the rocks 
And fluted to the morning sea,’’— 


there were none of these terrors; his 

was sufficient to delight, but not to overawe, 
the mind; and his religion, and consequently 
his temple, taking their tone from the scenery, 
lost indeed in mystery and grandeur, but gained 
immensely in concentrated effect and cheerful 
aspect. The influence of the critical intellect of 
the Greek was even more marked: he could not 
be satisfied with the mere optical gratification 
derived from the profuse em nt of colour, 
nor allow of the incongruity obvious in the use 
of natural forms, such as the palm and lotus, to 
support a heavy architrave ; but transformed the 
column and capital into regular, angular, and 
strictly architectural forms, in harmony with the 
other lines of the building, but designed, never- 
theless, upon broad natural principles.* But it 
is in sculpture that the peculiar genius of the 
Greek mind is pre-eminently shown. Here we 
see on the one hand the most intense love of 
physical beauty, and triumphant skill in the de- 
lineation of it, in and friezes suffused 
with that blithe and joyous spirit which could 
only subsist in an age when men had not learned 
to think deeply, and were undistracted by the 
questionings, the doubts, the anxieties, which in 
later days were to stir the human mind ; but, on 
the other hand, we cannot but be sensible, both 
in the building and the sculpture, of the entire 
absence of that spiritual feeling which gives the 
last and highest value to a work of art. 

The great characteristic of Greek art, in 
addition to this tone of buoyancy and severity 
which pervades it, is the artistic self-restraint 
displayed in the breadth and simplicity of treat- 
ment, both in the building and the sculpture. 
Bat, as it has been well remarked by a recent 
writer in the Westminster Review,t— 

“This generality or breadth has nothing in common 
uolearn 





with the lax observation, the ed thought, the 
flaccid execution, which have ti 1 . d a 
« road’ 0! 


riority in art on the und of 
‘general.’ Hellenic breadth 
culture minute, severe, constantly renewed, rectifying 
reat concentrating its impressions into certain pregnant 
Passing from the antique, we are led into the 
more modern world through the gates, as it 
were, of that great city where, though little was 
practised that could really be called art, the arts, 
sciences, and literature of the then known world, 
amid a luxury and wealth almost incaleulable, 
were collected together, as in one huge reservoir, 
ready for the use of the Gothic nations who 
were to form the new blood of Europe. Long, 
however, was it before any order was evolved 
out of the chaos which succeeded; and for 
centuries architecture wandered in bye-ways, 
trying her hand at this and that fashion, strug- 
gling between the old forms and the new spirit ; 
and when at last a consistent style was struck 
out (simply by the substitution of the construc- 
tively correct buttress for the constructively 
false engaged column and pilaster), we are i- 
deed in a new world. The chief monuments 
are still temples; but this very fact serves to 
emphasize the contrast with the Greek style. 
Nor are the causes of such contrast difficult of 
comprehension. The writer in the Westminster 
Review, before quoted, remarks that “ religions 
brighten under a bright sky; they become 
liberal as the social range widens ; they grow 
intense and shrill in the clefts of human life, 
where the spirit is narrow and confined, and 
the stars are visible at noonday.” No words 
could more precisely describe the condition 
and origin of Medisval religious art. De- 


and generality come of a 





* For some striking remarks on the genesis of the Doric 


column and capital, see Garbett’s treatise on the “ Prin- 

ciples of Design,” pp. 114 and 149. » 
+ January, 1867; under the heading “ Winckelmann. 

This admirable essay is well worth the attention of those 





statues, and the vistaed colonnades of Egypt, 


who are interested in Greek art, 
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prived of the cheerful influences and free thought 
ander which Greek art was nourished ; placed, 
both metaphorically and literally, under a gloomy 
sky; the lamps of science and literature with- 
drawn; hemmed in on every side by doubts, 
fears, and superstitions, what could the human 
mind do but rise upward, in almost frantic aspi- 
rations, in the only direction permitted to it; 
leaving us, in default of books, the record in 
stone of its struggles to be free? The men who 
worked, too, are in strange contrast to the Greek 
artist; a race of little refinement, little endowed 
with physical beauty, and with very limited 
power of delineating it, but possessing much of 
that sense of moral beauty, that spiritual feeling, 
which we noted as absent in Greek art; and, on 
the other hand, entirely deficient in that in- 
valuable quality of breadth and simplicity, that 
faculty of “knowing where to stop,” without 
which a man must always run the risk of spoil- 
ing his own work. We see also that the feeling 
of dread or superstition, which is again present 
as the dark background of life, has induced that 
prevalence of gloom and mystery that we notice 
in the Egyptian style, giving also an intricacy 
and extension to the building, which makes it 
approach more nearly to the feeling of landscape 
art than any preceding style. The influence of 
climate is of course obvious—we can no longer 
do with flutings and facias and such delicate 
sources of effect ; under this dull northern sky, 
we must have deep hollows and large rolls in 
the mouldings, deep shadows in the foliage and 
capitals; indeed, the Medieval mason would 
sometimes cut and gash into the stone with a 
certain grotesque vigour, which has led to the 
remark that genuine Gothic has something 
“ wolfish ” about it. 

Amid the commercial towns of North Germany, 
with their Federal constitution, we do indeed 
find, in their cloth-halls and stadt-houses, some- 
thing more of breadth and repose, some escape 
from that uncompromising spirit of aspiration 
which pervades the religious edifices of the 
period ; and in the sunny Republic of Venice 
something of the old Greek brightness shines 
through its Gothic veil. But, on the whole, the 
art of the time is that of minds cut off from the 
lessons of the past, and pressed upon and encaged 
by feudal and religious terrorism, the joint influ- 
ence of which cast a gloom over both the visible 
and the invisible world, and justified more than 
any other consideration the often-applied epithet 
of the “ Dark Ages.’ This darkness, however, 
was ere long to be dispelled. Already, through 
the resuscitation of the long-buried literatures 
of antiquity, men’s minds were awakening to 
the perception of a far wider horizon of thought 
and feeling ; already the first streaks of sunshine 
were appearing, and the feverish dreams of 
Medisevalism were growing faint and pale in the 
morning light. So rapid, indeed, and yet so 
blending, was the transition, that the last and 
greatest temple built under the dictates of the 
old feeling took, nevertheless, as it were uncon- 
sciously, the artistic expression of the new. The 
peculiar and significant position occupied by St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in history has been so elo- 
quently commented upon, in one of the most 
remarkable books lately written, Mr. Lecky’s 
“* History of Rationalism,” that I cannot do better 
than quote the passage :-— 


“* Of all the edifices which have been raised by the hand 
of man, there is none that presents to the historian of the 
human mind a deeper interest than Bt. Peter's. * * * 
The most sublime associations that could appeal to the 
intellect or the religious sentiment cluster thickly around 
it, but an association of which none had dreamed has con- 
secrated it, and will abide with it for ever. The most 
sacred relics of the Catholic faith are assembled within its 
walls. The genius of Michelangelo, Raffaelle, Bramante, 
Cellini, Thorwaidsen, and Canova have adorned it. 
Mosaics of matchless beauty sognotees the greatest 
triumphs of Christian painting, and mingle their varied 
hues with those gorgeous marbles that might have ab- 
sorbed the revenues of a kingdom. Beneath that majestic 
dome, which stands like the emblem of eternity, and 
dwarfs the proudest monuments below, rest the remains 
of those who were long deemed the greatest of the sons of 
men. There lie those Medisval pontiils who had borne 
aloft the lamp of knowledge in an evil and benighted age, 
who had guided and controlled the march of nations, and 
been almost worship as the representatives of the 
Almighty. * * * But inexpressibly great as are these 
associations in the eyes of the theologian, the recollection 
of Luther and the indulgences and the Reformation will 
tower above them all; while to the philosophic historian 
St. Peter’s possesses an interest of a still higher order. For 
it represents the conclusion of that principle, growing out 
of the anthropomorphic habits of an esrly civilization, 
which had led men for so many centuries to express their 
religious feelings by sensuous images of grandeur, obscu- 
rity, and of terrorism. It represents the absorption of 
the religious by the esthetic element, which was the sure 
Sign that the religious function of architecture had termi- 
nated. The age of the cathedrals had passed. The age of 
the printing-press had begun,” 


_ Here, then, was once for all a complete change 
in the conditions of architectural progress. It 
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was no longer possible for a nation to work out 
its own style with that singleness of aim and 
unconscious freedom from external influences 
which rendered possible the concentrated unity 
of expression and steadiness of purpose which 
we find in the Greek and Gothic, and in a lesser 
degree in other styles before this date. Not 
only had the antique past been resuscitated, 
but, through the invention of printing, it was in 
some sense no longer the past; the ideas which 
had formerly been lost in the distance being 
thereby floated down over the sea of Time, and 
“brought home to men’s business and bosoms.” 
Hence arose that vacillation of style, — that 
tendency to copyism and consequent absence of 
definite expression which has characterised 
architecture since the fall of the Medieval style, 
and has been, with good reason, so much de- 
plored by the most thoughtful of recent archi- 
tectural critics. For when a generation of men 
who have been at work upon their own style, 
isolated by the conditions of time and place from 
the accurate knowledge of any other style or 
form, and therefore unconscious of anything like 
a principle of selection, simply because they had 
nothing to select from,—when men so placed sud- 
denly had a wealth of new ideas opened up to 
them, without time to mature any principles, it 
was inevitable that they should immediately be 
seized with the desire to imitate and adopt all 
that seemed so admirable in this new field, with- 
out much thought of its fitness for their own 
purposes. In process of time, indeed, some de- 
gree of selection was arrived at, in so far as 
some things were seen to be more worthy of 
imitation than others; but that clear though 
unconscious unity of purpose with which the 
Gothic architects worked is gone for ever; we 
can never reyive it; it depended upon a con- 
dition of things which the state of modern 
society and education has rendered for Europe, 
at least, an impossibility. 

The vacillation and mixture of styles conse- 
quent upon the newly acquired knowledge of the 
art and literature of other times, was rendered 
still greater by the increased inter-communica- 
tion between different countries, which the ad- 
vance of civilization and commerce induced and 
rendered possible. Yet, strangely enough, this 
influence of foreign travel, which for a long time 
fostered the multiplicity of art-fashions, by giving 
to different nations just sufficient intercourse to 
enable them to borrow one another’s ideas, with- 
out the opportunity of arranging and systemati- 
sing them on any concerted principle,—this 
very habit and facility of locomotion, when raised 


| to the comparative perfection in which we now 


see it, seems likely to afford the best means of 
regaining that unity of art which was lost in the 
fifteenth century. For if the invention of print- 
ipg was a triumph over time, making the past to 


| become present with us; surely the invention 


of the steam-engine may'be called a triamph over 
space, whereby distant countries are brought 
into comparatively close union and brotherhood. 
Forty years ago it was remarked by Carlyle,* 
that the increased means of communication 
seemed likely to unite Europe into one nation ; 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a recent essay,t 
observes ‘‘ Europe tends constantly to become 
more and more one community, and we tend to 
become Europeans instead of merely English, 
French, Germans, or Italians. So whatever 
aptitude or felicity one people imparts into a 
spiritual work gets imitated by the others, and 
thus tends to become the common property of 
all.” This is a significant sentence, and is fully 
borne out, I think, by fact. When we notice the 
incessant stream of travellers and tourists pass- 
ing from end to end of civilized Europe (in which 
epithet I do not of course include Russia), when 
we remark the prevalence everywhere of the 
languages of the two leading nations, and ob- 
serve how completely the literature of any one 
nation,even down to its reviews and periodicals, is 
the property of all literary Europe; when, looking 
at our own profession, we see eminent men among 
ourselves employed on great works in Germany 
and elsewhere, and eminent architects from all 
parts of the Continent contesting our own com- 
petitions with us; when we look at our own archi- 
tectural alliance (which but for railways would 
have been impossible), and consider the facilities 
that areand may be offered for similar associations 
on a far more extended scale,—it is not difficult 
to see where all this must land us. The old bar- 
riers are breaking down, the old landmarks 
are being submerged, the old prejudices and 











nationalities are fast fading away, and we may 
look forward with confidence to the development 
of a European style of architecture. 

What turn would such a style probably take, 
and upon what basis, ami@d the present embar- 
rassing wealth of materials, might it be with 
any firmness fixed? The styles which have 
shown most unity and stability hitherto have 
been those which most represented the spirit and 
feeling of their day. Reasoning from analogy, 
if we would have a style with any permanent 
life in it, it must be in accordance with the prin- 
cipal moving spirit of modern Europe. But 
what is that spirit? “Oh!” some will say, 
“that is easily answered; any one may see 
that the prevailing spirit now is the romantio— 
the Medigval.” Granted, just now; but how 
long will that last? On closer inspection, it will 
be seen that the present century has hitherto 
been, in a peculiar degree, a period of rapid 
oscillations of thought and feeling, of which the 
Medizwval mania is merely the latest phase.* 
These changes on the surface, which usually 
accompany a transitional state of society, but 
are much accelerated by the increased inter- 
change of thought in the present day, should 
make us careful lest we mistake for the great 
movement of the age a mere passing fashion, 
influencing, in fact, only a section of the com- 
munity. But were I to describe in one word 
what seems likely to be the characteristic spirit 
of the present age in Europe, J] should call it 
emphatically the age of Political Economy. It 
is this spirit (taking it in its widest sense 
as the effort to secure the greatest happiness 
and convenience of all men) that underlies 
everything else, and is viewed and studied 
with interest by men of all nations and 
parties; and it is the more likely to be a 
lasting influence, for some time to come, because 
it is yet in its infancy; we are only just becom. 
ing conscious of its mission; only, to use Mr. 
Mill’s words, “touching with the tips of our 
fingers” the great social questions which it in- 
volves. “ But what has Political Economy to do 
with Architecture?” Much every way. An 
age which is engaged in investigations, in all 
directions, for the solution of problems so im- 
portant and so eminently practical as this 
science involves, will certainly not, in the long 
run, choose for its architectural expression @ 
style characterised entirely by upward aspira- 
tions. The effort to provide suitable dwellings 
for the poor, which is only a branch of the sub- 
ject, is already leading us to numerous experi- 
ments in planning and construction. The Wages 
question, again, will indirectly affect the style of 
construction. A great modern writer has ob- 
served, speaking of the Pyramids of Egypt, that 
“the mere appearance of those huge and costly 
buildings is a proof of the state of the nation that 
erected them. To raise structures so stupendous 
and yet so useless, there must have been 
tyranny on the part of the rulers, and slavery 
on the part of the people. No wealth, however 
great, could meet the expense that would have 
been incurred, if they had been the work of free 
men, who received for their labour a fair and 
honest reward.”+ Contrasting such a state of 
things with the rising power of what are called 
the “working classes,’ and the increased de- 
mands made by labour upon capital, it is evi- 
dent that political economy will produce struc- 
tural economy, and that a class of buildings not 
yielding a per-centage will necessarily be at a 
discount. Let the advocates of the “free-church 
movement” take this into consideration. 

There are two other, less deep-seated perhaps, 
but still prominent characteristics of the present 
age, which must certainly influence our future 
style. One is the ardent desire for knowledge 
and light of every kind, the greatly increased 
faith in the s of science, of which we 
have daily larger evidence. This feeling will 
certainly render it impossible for us to be satis- 
fied, for any length of time, with the roughly- 
cut forms and unscientific sculpture which have 
characterised the Gothic schoo! of architecture ; 
nor will the comparative gloom and mystery of 
that style be at all acceptable to an age which 
has shaken off all superstition, and seems 
inclined indeed to ignore the supernatural 
altogether. To such e state of feeling the 
carefally-studied sculpture and the cheerful 





* “That great reaction opin the materialism of the 
last century, * * * which produced in arta renewed 
admiration for Gothic architecture; in literature, the 
substitution of a school of poetry appealing powerfully to 
the i and the imagination, for the frigid intellec- 





* “ Miscellaneous Essays :” “ Goethe.” 
+ In the Cornhill Magazine for July, 1566. 





tualism of Pope and Voltaire, is everywhere passing 
away.” —Lecky’s ‘ Rationalism,” vol. ii., p. 407. 
+ Buckle’s “ History of Civilization.” 
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aspect of the buildings of the Classic school 
will certainly be the most acceptable models, 
while the increased perception of the law and 
symmetry everywhere pervading the natural 
world will not dispose us to accept the wild 
irregularity of plan and outline which has been 
carried to such a fantastic excess in some ancient 
and many modern Gothic buildings. On the 
other hand, the seriousness of thought of which 
we first observed evidence in the works of the 
Medieval artists, combined with a certain in- 
describable grasping after infinity, which is a 
peculiarly modern feeling, and which probably 
originated the present love of landscape art, and 
of external nature, with its lofty hills, cloud 
shadows, and sweeping distances,—all this tends 
to dissatify the mind with the restricted, rigidly 
symmetrical, and comparatively cold and colour- 
less beauty of the pure Classic school. In short, 
the whole tone of modern thought, considered 
on all sides, seems to demand in art a blending 
of the artistic refinement and severe training of 
the Classic school with the deeper, more earnest 
feeling, and (in a chastened form) something of 
the picturesqueness and colour of the Romantic 
school. The two types of art have been left us, 
each in its unalloyed unity and completeness ; 


our task is to aim at a higher perfection than | 


was attained by either, by selecting the higher 
and enduring elements of each, and rejecting 
the lower and transient. This can scarcely be 
said to have been fairly attempted yet in archi- 
tecture ; but that such a union in art is pos- 
sible, and with the highest results, has been fully 
proved in some of the most beautiful designs of 
Flaxman and Thorwaldsen. 

It must be remembered, however, that while 

the influence upon architecture of national habits 
and tone of thought is one that changes with 
time, there is another powerful influence over 
it, which changes with place and not with time; 
I mean that of climate and atmosphere. And if 
we look into it, we shall find, I think, that while 
the former influence has most effect upon the 
general plan and design of buildings, the latter 
will regulate the character of the details. In an 
age, for instance, where the ecclesiastical spirit 
is predominant, and where churches are the 
principal buildings, a vertical style is likely to 
predominate. But let the same nation, in atime. 
of advancing prosperity, become engaged in com- 
merce as its principal object, and the result will 
probably be a preference for a horizontal style in 
its architecture, both from the more commonplace 
and less aspiring spirit that would be induced, and | 
also because the increased value of land and the | 
large accommodation required for carrying on | 
business would necessitate buildings of several | 
stories one over another, which, on true architec- 
taral principles, would be marked on the external | 
design. But the atmosphere remaining the 
same, the style of mouldings and foliated orna- 
ments which was effective at one period would 
be equally so at another. And there can be 
no doubt that, in our own climate, whatever 
dignity ard symmetry of general design we may 
derive from the Classic principles, we shall still 
require the deep undercutting of mouldings and 
the masses of shadow which characterise our 
original English style, if we are to make our 
buildings effective. Let any lover of Classic 
purity who doubts this go up into the portico of 
the Liverpool Free Library on a day of ordinary 
clearness, and thence contemplate the west flank 
of St. George’s Hall, and contrast the admirable 
effect of the colonnade of square massive pillars, 
relieved by the deep shadows between them, 
with the tame and spiritless aspect of the shallow 
panellings over the windows, and the faintly re- 
cessed facias of the architrave round the north- 
ern portion of the building, and he will pro- 
bably come down again convinced. Returning 
along Dale-street, he may see in the new Public 
Offices that details, Gothic in spirit and perfectly 
effective in this climate, may be applied to a 
“ regulation” Classic building with a consider- 
able heightening of its effect; and if he continue 
his walk to Old Hall-street, he may there see, 
in that admirable building the Albany Offices, 
a design perfectly horizontal in character, com- 
pletely expressing the purpose intended and the 
high civilization which renders such buildings 
necessary, yet enlivened with ornament perfectly 
Gothic in type, and adapted to a northern 
atmosphere as completely as the roll mouldings 
and deep-cut foliage of the Mediaeval artist. 

If the foregoing views be in any degree cor- 
rect; if there are glimpses of a progress, un- 
certain indeed and wavering at present, towards 
& possible unity of architectural principles and 


of definite aim be admitted to be highly unsatis- 
factory, it were well to consider for a moment 
what may be the causes of this state of things ; 
what the obstacles to our arriving at the desired 
haven. And, first, with regard to our profession, 
it is much to be deplored that its present status 
is so low and its limits so undefined ; that there 
is, in fact, no recognised entrance to the pro- 
fession; and that any jerry-builder who has 
perpetrated a shop-front for a friend, may dub 
himself architect, and play his fantastic tricks 
before high heaven to his heart’s content, with- 
out let or hinderance, rendering the aspects of 
our streets pitiable enough, and degrading the 
profession in the eyes of educated men. This 
will never be stopped until all who wish to 
practise as architects are subjected to the test 
of a compulsory examination. This is the only 
cure—the evil is a crying one, and half- 
measures are useless. And with regard to the 
question, what such an examination should com- 
prise, it may be said that the education of the 
best section of the profession at present is too 
broad, and not high enough; they are expected 
to be conversant with a variety of subjects, such 
as no one man can possibly master, and many 
of which have no necessary connexion with 
architecture; while no provision is made for 
raising and strengthening the tone of the mind 
| by the study of history and general literature. 
Yet it is only by such studies that the habit of 
‘thought and power of generalization are 
| fostered, without which a man is at the 
“mercy of every caprice of fashion, and for 
| want of which many men of high talent, and 
| possessed of every necessary capability of hand 
'and eye, are at this moment employed in carry- 
ing out, with great industry, buildings which the 
next generation will infallibly regard with dis- 
gust (if it regard them at all). No doubt, power 
of manipulation with the pencil is indispensable, 
and should be acquired by every architect ; but 
something more than this is necessary, namely, 
the power of thought, without which a man is 
not a designer, but.only a draughtsman, and his 
dexterity with his tools may amount only to an 
extensive capability of doing mischief. Yet it 
must be admitted that in a large number of the 
buildings designed even by our cleverest men, 
there is but little evide »ce of anything like the 
requisite amount of thought having been be- 
stowed, especially upon details. Too often there 
are the indubitable marks of hurry and want of 
time ; mouldings and ornaments with no appear- 
ance of having been cesigned for their place, or 
carefully considered with reference to the total 
effect of the building; but having a stuck-on 
appearance, and encumbering i of em- 
phasizing the expression of the design. A great 
deal of the ornament of modern Gothic just at pre- 
sent seems to consist in cutting circles in every 
available place : church windows are seen com- 
posed entirely of round holes of different sizes 
pierced in a plate of stone; and the same feature 
re-appears ad nauseam in buttress-gables, bench 
ends, pulpits, &c., &c. This is a very easy way 
of designing. Much of the hurried appearance 
of modern work is owing to the fact that archi- 
tects in large practice have generally more work 
than they can possibly attend to in person; and 
for this the architect himself, perhaps, is not so 
much to blame, as the clumsy per-centage system 
of payment, which makes his income depend not 
on the quality but the quantity of his work; 
whereas, if he had the power, as a painter or 
musician has, of raising his terms in proportion 
to his reputation, he would be ed from 
the necessity of overtasking himself, and could 
afford to restrict himself to such an amount of 
work as he could really give his whole mind to. 
But with the present system comes the necessary 
but very serious evil of working by proxy, whereby 
the architect, instead of being an artist and con- 
structor, is turned into a sort of art-capitalist, 
and his office into a manufactory, where we might 
write up, “N.B. i in all styles turned 
out with neatness, finish, and despatch.” 
Another injurious influence in modern prac- 
tice is the constant desire for novelty, both on 
the part of the architects and the public. 
Copyism is wretched work, no doubt; but why, 
on the other hand, should a building resemble 
nothing that has gone before it? And why, 
when a man has designed a really successful 
ornamental detail, for instance, should he not 
repeat it in suitable positions? The Greek and 
Gothic architects did so continually. But no— 
this is not to be allowed; and so the design is 
altered, not in order to improve it, but simply 
for the sake of alteration,—and ten to one it is 








style; if the present vagaries of design and want} spoiled. From a similar feeling arises the de- 


mand for sensational effects and 

skylines, to which all breadth and simplicity are 
too often sacrificed. It is really difficult now to 
find a design with sufficient breadth of wall. 
space and unbroken continuity of line to consti. 
tute anything like repose or dignity of effect, 
It is to be feared that the system of architec. 
tural competition, where every man endeavours 
to attract attention to his own design, has done 
much to foster this sensational style. If so, the 
inroads made by that system upon our pockets 
and our time are the least of the evils for which 
it is responsible, Some of the most instructive. 
developments of this style are to be found in the 
treatment of inlaid and pierced woodwork in 
cabinets, organ-cases, &c. Some of these look like 
the productions of an enterprising Feejee islander, 
who had nothing better to do, rather than the 
work of educated European minds. 

Upon the question of round arches versus 
pointed, the importance of which has been so 
much exaggerated, it does not seem necessary 
here to say much. We are all beginning to per. 
ceive that the Classical or Romantic schools of 
design are not necessarily dependent on either 
form. In a general way, it may be said that 
could we divest ourselves of the present prejudice 
in favour of the pointed arch, we should probably 
perceive the round one to be artistically the best 
form, especially on a large scale, and where 
dignity and grandeur of effect are sought for. 
The beautiful effect of the pointed arch in pure 
Gothic arises chiefly from its complete adapta- 
tion to the constructive necessities of the vaulted 
roof, to the perfect execution of which it is indis- 
pensable. But a style of roofing so expensive 
and so wasteful of material is not likely perma- 
nently to find favour in these days; and the 
principal formative influence of the pointed arch 
being thus removed, it does not seem consonant 
to sound art that the feature should be retained 
in the secondary parts of a building ; and it seems 
more likely that, in high-class works of archi- 
tecture, the noblest of internal features, the 
dome, would give the keynote of the modern 
style ; for whatever form of construction, whether 
lintel, pointed arch, or round arch, be adopted in 
roofing a building, should, I imagine, be carried 
out in the minor parts of the building also > 
certainly much of the satisfactory effect of the 
Greek and Gothic temples is owing to this unity 
of construction. The principal use of the pointed 
arch, in future practice, would seem to lie in its: 
constructive value, in all cases where weight has 
to be concentrated on the crown of an arch ; and 
it is not improbable, therefore, that its future 
employment may lie more with the engineer 
than with the architect. 

Lastly, if anything decisive is to be done by 
our profession towards advancing the art of 
architecture, and raising it to a higher and more 
satisfactory state, it is necessary not only that. 
we should establish principles of action, and 
assist and encourage one another therein by 
mutual co-operation and criticism ; but also that 
the public, our employers, should be awakened 
by every possible means to more interest in the 
art, and a better understanding thereof. This 
is the more n because we have now to 
deal with hundreds where we formerly dealt 
with units. With the rising of that great new 
power, the People, the patronage of art has been 
taken from the hands of a few of the influential 
among the upper classes (who had some oppor- 
tunities of learning something about art, if they 
cared to do so), and is distributed among the 
numbers constituting what is called the middle 
class, for whose education inart our public schools 
and universities furnish no provision worth 
naming. And our own art seems to fare worst of 
all ; for how often do we meet with intelligent 
and educated people who have a fair apprecia- 
tion of a picture or a piece of musie, bat who, 
on the subject of architecture, are in Egyptian 
darkness, — i t of its first principles— 
ignorant, indeed, that it has any principles at 
all. How are we to pierce through this gloom ? 
In the absence of organized instruction in archi- 
tecture in our schools something might _be 
effected if those in our profession whose abilities, 
age, and standing, would give them some influ- 
ence, would take opportunities, when possible, 
of lecturing publicly on the subject, and thus 
stirring up, if it may be, an interest in it among 
those towhom at present it presents no meaning 
or attraction. Something also is perhaps being 
effected by societies consisting, like our own, of 
professional and amateur members,—a consti- 
tution which has been found fault with lately, 
very unwisely, I think ; for by this mingling of 





the amateurs with the professional architects, 
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the interest of the former in the subject of 
architecture is certainly stimulated, and they 
in turn may influence others who are out 
of our reach, all which is manifestly for 
our advantage; not to speak of the valuable 
hints which we may, and often do, receive 
from our amateur friends, But above all it 
is necessary that architects should fully realize 
the fact that they are bound to be the leaders 
of public taste, not to be led by it; that 
they are untrue to themselves and their art 
when they consent, for the sake of pleasing a 
captious and ignorant client, to build that which 
they know to be bad. It is no answer to say, 
“‘T must not offend my client and lose my com- 
mission.’ The making of money is not the 
business of an architect, or of any artist what- 
soever. His aim should be to do the utmost, 
according to his talents, to advance his profes- 
sion, and to carry out the work entrusted to him 
in the best possible manner; any payment that 
he may receive for it is simply the means neces- 
sary to enable him to prosecute his calling. To 
make money,—to produce capital,—is the legiti- 
mate object of our friends on ’Change: may 
they prosper therein! Oar part is to help them to 


DUBLIN. 


Great exitement has of late existed in Dublin, 
in consequence of a leakage in the large reser- 
voir at Vartry, which is of the dimensions of a 
good-sized lake. The leak happened the more 
unfortunately that the safety-valve and conduit 
regulating the supply were out of working order. 
A cut in the by-wash was opened, thus discharging 
70,000,000 gallons per day. The water continued 
to diminish at the rate of about 1 inch in the hour, 
an enormous quantity over such a great area. 
The leak was not altered in quantity, and every 
precaution was being taken against any possible 
accident. The contractors weighted the bank, 
and a large ball, with which a defective dis- 
charge-pipe was stopped up, was got out. The 
engineers anticipated no danger; and in the 
House of Commons, a day or two since, Lord 
Naas, in reply to a question on the subject, said 
that the Government had received satisfactory 
assurances in regard to the safety of the works. 

Mr. Dargan’s funeral, in Dublin, was the most 
numerously attended within the recollection of 
the citizens. The employés of the Dublin and 
Wicklow Railway, of which Mr. Dargan was a 
director, walked before the hearse, and the 





spend it in a useful and ornamental manner, not 
upon works which will be a nuisance and an 
eyesore to future generations ; for of those who 
build badly it may truly be said,— 

** The evil that they do lives after them ;""— 


and, until architects are prepared to give up 4) stowed in 1864, through the late Irish Lord | 


commission rather than erect an ill-planned or 
inartistic building, there will be little hope of a 


high standard of architectural taste being estab- | 


lished among us. 
Such appears to be the problem—such the 


principal difficulties—presented to the modern | 


architect. To fuse into one complete and living 
whole the two complementary elements, as I may | 
term them, of all art, each of which, at its 
highest point of development, has been crystal- 


| remains were interred in the “ O’Connell Circle” 
|of the Glasnevin Cemetery. It has transpired, 

for the first time, that a sum of 2,0001., for the 
| purchase of pictures and other works for the 
| National Gallery of Dublin, anonymously be- 


‘Chancellor, was a gift by Mr. Dargan to the 
| institution. 








THE PROPOSED ROAD IMPROVEMENT AT 
HYDE-PARK CORNER. 


Ovr readers will recollect of Mr. Snell's pro- 


posal in the Builder to convert the Park-road, | 


from the Corner, up to Park-lane, at Stanhope- 


lized and preserved for our use; to join to the | gate, into a public road, thus obviating the 


brightness and technical perfection of the Classic | 
school the energy and passionate feeling of the | 
Romantic; and to work out these elements with | 
all the increased constructive knowledge and 

variety of material now at our command,—this 

is surely a great task, and worthy of the highest 

efforts of our profession. And the present cen- | 
tury is a peculiarly fitting time for such an) 
attempt. To all who study history comprehen- 

sively it must be evident that there occur from 

time to time periods of unusual mental activity ; 

times when a new spirit moves upon the face of 
society; when there is a “stirring among the dry 

bones,” and men, as by one consent, show a com- 

mon impatience of the old paths, of the worn-out 

forms which no longer satisfy them, and rise up 

with the determination to awaken a new spirit 

in art, or religion, or politics, and to find a new 

scope for their enlarged perceptions and aspira- 

tions. 

** On such a fall sea are we now afloat:”’ 


never, perhaps, in the history of the world has 
there been a time of such intellectual activity, 
such strenuous exertions in every department of 
thought and industry, as at present; and no-| 
where is this more conspicuous than in the great | 
works which are employing the time and abilities 
of so many of our profession. It is for us to take 
care that we do not let this opportunity pass 
without making the most of it; that we leave to! 
the generation to come after us works evidencing 
careful and original thought, and such as may 
be worthy to give the key-note for the future 
style of Europe. But if we would do anything 
towards this great work, we must turn from the 
trivialities in which so much time is being 
wasted, and direct our thoughts rather to the 
future than to the past. Surely it is very 
pitiable work to see talented men consuming 
their energies over church millinery,—engaged 
in acrimonious squabbles as to the scraping of 
an old cathedral, or the position of a crozier in 
the right or left hand of a monumental statue,— 
when a great European civilization is opening 
out before them ; promising new forms of thought, 
increased social and artistic communion, new 
developments, on a greatly extended scale, of a 
higher and nobler art than has ever yet been 
practised,— 
** And all that else the years will show, 
The Poet-forms of stronger hours, 
The vast Republics that may grow, 
The Federations and the Powers ; 
Titanic forces taking birth 
In divers seasons, divers climes ; 
For we are Ancients of the earth, 


And in the morning of the times.” 
Tennyson’s “ Day-dream.” 


H. H. Srarsam, Jun. 


costly necessity of widening the Piccadilly end 
of Park-lane, and saving to the rate-payers nine- 
tenths of the 105,0001. which the scheme of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works will cost. Mr. 
Snell has since addressed the Vestries interested 


on the subject, and has also sent a detailed com- | 
munication as to it to the Metropolitan Board, | 


with coloured plans, showing both schemes and 


how he proposes to alter the position of the) 


Park Gates, clear of Apsley House, so as to face 


Rotten-row and the other roads radiating from | 
the Corner, together with the new Park-road to) 
Stanhope-gate, which he proposes to form in| 


lieu of the nearly parallel one, to be used as a 
public road. 
| The chief objection would probably come from 
| the owner of Apsley House, though there is the 
| general objection to alienating any part of the 


| Park. Nevertheless, the proposal has much in| 


| its favour, and should receive careful and im- 
partial consideration. 








SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF GAS. 


In the course of the inquiry into the cause of 
the disastrous explosion at the Oaks Colliery, a 
letter was read by the coroner from Mr. John 
Marshall, of Stewarton, Ayrshire, stating that 
under certain conditions coal gas became ignited 
spontaneously. Mr. Stewart does not give any 
details, but says, in conclusion, “ Notwithstand- 
ing the present systems of ventilation and the 
|use of the Davy lamp, the fire-damp in mines 
| will sometimes explode through activity of the 
latent causes to which I have referred.” Mr. 
Stewart’s letter reminded us that the subject 
was brought before the Society of Railway 
Engineers of Berlin, on the 9th of January, 1866, 
by Herr Busse. The author called the atten- 
tion of the society to a fire which took place at 
the goods station of the Stettin Railway Com- 
pany, which broke out two hours after all the 
lights were extinguished. An escape of gas 
was, we presume, known to have taken place, 
and Herr Busse gave an account of a theory 
according to which a jet of gas is liable to spon- 
taneous ignition. Herr Schwartzkopff men- 
tioned a fire which took place in his own manu- 
factory, in consequence of the ignition of a small 
jet of gas, which escaped notice, during the 
operation of trying the pipes with a lighted 
candle, suggesting at the same time that the 
fire mentioned by Herr Busse was due to the 
same cause. The source of our information, the 
Zeitschrift fiir Bawwesen, 1866, p. 473, unfortu- 
nately omits the details of Herr Busse’s theory, 





so that we are unable to give an opinion as to 
its probability. It must be remembered that coal 
gas is a perfectly stable compound, and is not 
liable to spontaneous decomposition or explosion, 
as some other gases are. The well-known lecture 
experiment, in which a mixture of chlorine and 
hydrogen is exploded by simple exposure to the 
sun’s rays, will probably occur to most readers. 
Considering the number of lives lost annually by 
explosions of carburetted hydrogen, any theory 
explaining them, however unpromising at first 
sight, is worthy of examination. 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, SPRING 
GROVE, MIDDLESEX. 


Tuts college, of which we give a view in our 
present number, is now being erected for the 
International Education Society, at Spring 
Grove, and is intended, when completed, to 
afford accommodation for 150 pupils, with six 
resident masters. The head master has a sepa- 
rate residence. The ground-floor contains two 
schoolrooms, each 51 ft. by 25 ft. 6 in., designed 
as wings, and two stories high; series of class- 
rooms and masters’ rooms, approached by a 
corridor running the whole length of the front 





building ; and dining-hall, 49 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft., 
extending from centre of front to back building, 
which contains the offices. The lecture theatre 
'and laboratory are thrown out from the back 
| of the front building. 
| ‘The first floor contains the secretary’s rooms, 
| committee-rooms, masters’ bedrooms, and daily 
superintendents’. A sick ward is provided, with 
separate staircase and entrance in the back buil4- 
ing. The second and third floors are devoted to 
the dormitories and contingent offices of the 
|pupils. Each dormitory is distinct, and se- 
by a partition 7 ft. high. The stair- 
|cases throughout are of stone, those for the 
| pupils being carried up, at each end of the corri- 
| dor, in towers, which form bold features. 
| The masters’ stairs are on one gide of the 
| dining-hall, and approached from the corridor. 
|The building will be constructed of brick with 
‘stone dressings, faced with yellow malms, with 
courses and diapering of red bricks. The total 
cost will be about 30,0007. The portion now 
| being erected has been contracted for by Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen, of Duke-street, Bloomsbury, 
at a cost of about 12,000/., and will accommodate 
eighty-four pupils. Messrs. Norton & Masey are 
the architects. 

The idea of international education seems to 
be traceable to the great International Exhibi- 
| tion of 1851. It was then felt that it would be 
|@ great advantage to every nation to gain some 
| knowledge of the arts and the industry of other 
|nations, and that an honourable competition 

might thereby be created, which would be highly 
| beneficial to the progress of all. The result 
answered the expectations, and both the social 
and commercial intercourse among the civilized 
nations has since increased to a degree to which 
history furnishes no parallel. Such a state of 
things could not but call for some change in the 
system of education, at least in this country and 
in France, in both of which the study of foreign 
modern languages had not received any great 
encouragement in the public schoolg. The vastly 
altered circumstances began to demand that our 
young men—those intended for the learned pro- 
fessions, as well as those destined for mercantile 
life—should be tolerably well acquainted with the 
leading languages of Europe. These considera- 
tions, coupled with the extreme unwillingness 
of our great schools to reform themselves in such 
a manner as to satisfy the demands of the age, 
led a number of gentlemen, about two years ago, 
to form a society for the promotion of interna- 
tional education. Their aim was to establish 
schools or colleges in England, France, Germany, 
and Italy, in ali of which the same system of 
education was to be followed; sothat a pupil at 
any time, and without any interruption in his 
ordinary studies, might be transferred from one 
school to another, and thus acquire a practical 
as well as a theoretical knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country in which for the time he 
might be residing. The Society was at first 
headed by the late Richard Cobden, whose noble 
efforts to establish amicable relations among the 
peoples of Europe have endeared his memory 
to all who are interested in the progress of 
humanity. The vacancy caused by his prema- 
ture death is practically filled by his friend, the 
treasnrer, Mr. A. W. Paulton, to whose indefati- 
gable zeal and large-hearted generosity it is in 
great measure owing that the Society has been 
a 
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able to erect the building at Spring Grove, of modern languages. Nor should it be imagined | by the public is evident by the number of appli- 
which we have given a representation. The ‘that classical studies are pursued with less | cants for admission, for we understand that at 
building will be gompleted about Midsummer, energy than in other public schools. The fact | present there are very few vacancies remaining. 


but in order not to lose any time in carrying out | that Dr. Schmitz is the head master is a suffi- | 


We wish the undertaking every possible suc- 


its plans, the Society has secured a temporary cient guarantee that justice is done to this de- | cess: the country is sadly in want of a better 


house in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
was opened for the reception of pupils on the 1st 
of May, 1866, under the head mastership of 
Dr. L. Schmitz, late rector of the High School of 
Edinburgh. Negotiations are in progress for 
founding a similar institution in France, and 
Dr. A. Baskerville has recently been appointed 
as the Society’s representative in Germany 
(Lindenthal House, near Cologne), where pupils 
receive the same kind of education, and on the 
same terms, as at Spring Grove, in England. 
Besides the acquisition of modern languages, 
the object is to impart a sonnd knowledge of the 
natural sciences, which unfortunately are even 
more neglected in our great schools than the 


the classical languages is not commenced until 


mother tongue, it being held that by this mode 
|of proceeding greater and more rapid progress 
is made than by boys beginning their lingnistic 
studies in a foreign language so different from 
their own as the Latin. 


Education Society, to sum up, professes to afford 





the pupils are familiar with the grammar of their | 


The London College of the International | 


thorough instruction in classics on an improved | 
and rational system, and in the subjects which | 
are commonly too much, if not altogether, neg- | 
lected,—modern languages and natural science. | 

That the Society’s scheme is duly appreciated | Mt, Kitchen. et 


partment. But in the new College the study of | system of edacation than that usaally enjoyed 


by the higher classes of society. 


REFERENCES. 
A. Entrance-hall, N. Serving-room, 
B. Dining-hall. O. Housekeeper. 
C. Lavatory. P. Store-room, 
D. Lecture-theatre, Q. Sculiery. 
KE. School-room. RK, Pantry, 
F. Pupils’ stairs. 8. Larder. 
G. Principal staircase. T. Coals. 
H. Class-room. U. W.C. 
I. Reception-room. V. Master's bedroom. 
J. Yard, W. Bath-room. 
K. Gymnasium. X. Linen-store. 
L, Covered way for exer- Y, Dormitories. 


cise Z. Housemaid’s closet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


TE Royal Society’s large room at Burlington 
House was filled on Saturday last, to witness 
the presentation of prizes to the successful stu- 
dents. Earl Granville, the Countess with him, 
officiated, and many old friends of art in general, 
and of this school in particular, were present. 
Professor Donaldson read the report, which 
stated that by the erection of a spacious and 
lofty gallery for the study of the antique, and by 
extensive improvements in the original building 
in Queen-square, such as adding other class- 
rooms, dressing and luncheon rooms, improving 
the ventilation, and other alterations, the school, 
the committee believe, is now rendered as com- 
plete in all its various departments as is possible, 
both in regard to the studies of the students, as 
well as their personal convenience, health, and 
comfort. At the last competition the number of 
medals offered was ten gold, twenty silver, and 
fifty bronze; 100 schools competed, and 968 
works were selected from the schools for the 
competition. This school had obtained one gold 
out of the ten, one silver, two bronze medals, 
and one prize of books! The report farther 
stated that the dress and veil of Honiton lace 
worn by Princess Helena at her marriage were 
designed by a student of the school, Miss 
Margaretta Clarke. Miss Bryant, a former stu- 
dent, had designed successfully a Honiton lace 
flounce for Mrs. Treadwin, of Exeter, which was 
to appear at the forthcoming International Exhi- 
bition in Paris. Messrs. Kindon & Powell, of 
Old Kent-road ; Messrs. Lapworth, of Old Bond- 
street; and Miss Bell, of Alton, had offered 
prizes for designs. The gratification with which 
the committee saw the completion of the build- 
ings, and the general satisfactory condition of 
the school in other respects, was considerably 
tempered by the fact that they had found them- 
selves compelled to incur a debt, which, although 
it might not be very large, considering the im- 
portance of the objects gained, was still heavy 
enough, if allowed to continue, to hamper the 
future operations of the school. 

We can mention only a few of the reci- 
pients :— 

Prizes presented by the Commitiee of the School to 
those Students whose Works were selected for National 
Competition :—Alice Williams, painting of flowers from 
the ; Virginia Hart, painting the figure and land- 
scapes from flat copies; Mary Howes Dennis, painting 
the figure from the life; Fanny Seddon, drawing the 
figure from the life; Hannah Cole, drawing the figure 
from the cast; Emily Flint, study of flowers from nature ; 
Jane Chapman, sheet of proofs of wood-engraving. 

Tuxzx Prizes for Designs for Oilcloths, presented by 
Messrs. Kindon & Powell, of Old Kent-road :—First, Alice 
Bailey; second, Mrs, Stead; third, equally divided be- 
tween Charlotte Tills, Wheeler Smith, and Maria J. 
Andrews. 

Mzpats and Prizzs presented to those Students whose 
Works were successful in the National Competition :— 
Mary Whiteman Webb, a book prize for outline from the 
cast; Mary Julyan, a bronze medal for study of flowers ; 
Catherine Banks, a bronze medal for study of flowers; 
Alice Bailey, a silver medal for elementary designs; Alice 
Manly, a gold medal for study of grapes from nature. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
also presented the Second Princess of Wales’s Scholar- 
ship to Alice Manly as having taken one of the two 
highest prizes of the year awarded to the female students, 
in the national competition of all the schools of art, 


The Chairman then addressed the meeting in 
his usual agreeable manner, urging at starting 
the desirability of getting rid of the debt, about 
1,0001., when the school would, doubtless, prove 
self-supporting; and the worthy superintendent 
of the school would be able to devote the 
whole of her time to the care of the school 
itself, the development of the institution, and 
making known among all classes in the neigh- 
bourhood the facilities which this school affords 
for the study of art. After urging the value of 
learning to draw, believing it to be most con- 
ducive to the interests of all classes, of immense 
advantage to the nation at large, that the pursuit 
of art contributes to our material prosperity, to 
the elevation of our sentiments, and adds im- 
mensely to the charm of life, the Chairman con- 
tinued, with respect to those who, either from 
want of sufficient time or from other causes, 
have not been successful to-day, I would say 
persevere. To those who feel they have no 
natural disposition or taste for art—if there are 
any such among you—I would say, notwith- 
standing the possible frown of your excellent 
superintendent, Miss Gann, or the committee, 
give it up and leave the school. To you, how- 
ever, who feel that the instruction given has 
produced increased facility of conception, in- 
creased power of observation, greater accuracy 
of both hand and eye, I would implore you to go 
on in a course of study which is one of the most 
fruitful sources of happiness and pleasure I can 





possibly conceive. To those of you who have 
been successful in different degrees the best 
advice I can offer is to beg you to persevere in 
the course upon which you have entered, and do 
not allow yourselves to be diverted from con- 
tinuous labour by the great and brilliant successes 
you have achieved. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said schools of art like 
that tended to break down the old pedantic bar- 
riers which formerly circumscribed and hemmed 
in the artist, and separated him from those who 
were students of the variety of forms of nature 
and art for the purpose of making them their 
own, and reproducing them in various branches 
of manufacture. That pedantic rule would “ dub” 
him or her an artist who would paint some pic- 
turesque old gate, or ruin, or landscape, but 
would refuse the name to one who produced with 
great care and elaboration a design for a screen 
or a grille to be reproduced afterwards in metal. 
Miss Gann had set herself the task of breaking 
down that barrier, and she was engaged in fight- 
ing the battle not only for the present time, but 
for future generations. The great end for which 
this and similar schools of art were established, 
was to show by the works which were produced 
the great law of proportion, of mutual depend- 
ence of size, which must govern not merely all 
constitutional forms, but the very possibility 
and the existence of all things in this material 
world. True art was the essence of proportion. 
Art was the chemistry of form, just as much as 
chemistry was the art of elementary substances. 
Every one had his faults. Men were hard, dry, 
and calculating ; they worked by form, rule, and 
numbers, and wanted the impulsive element. 
Women, on the other hand, were gushing and 
impulsive, and were not disposed to take hard 
matter-of-fact views of things. It was necessary, 
he said, to sober down the light hues, to bring 
into harmony those darker spots which floated 
before the sunlight of woman’s infinite perfec- 
tion. 

Professor Westmacott proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, which was seconded 
by the Rev. Emilius Bayley, and of course car- 
ried unanimously. 

We must offer our own praises to Miss Alice 
Manly, Miss Julyan, Miss Isabella F. Smith, 
Miss Cons, Miss Chapman (wood engraving), 
and some of the other young ladies whose works 
we have seen at the school. 

A concert will be given by “The Wandering 
Minstrels,” in aid of the school, on the 2nd of 
March, and a bazaar, with the same end in view, 
will be held in June next. 








THE ESTIMATES. 


]fr. OsBorNE wanted to know, in the House 
of Commons, under what circumstances Messrs. 
Banks & Barry had been appointed Architects 
to the Office of Works, and how it was they had 
prepared designs for a new National Gallery at 
Burlington House, at a cost of 5,000/., when the 
House expressly refused to remove the National 
Gallery to that site. For the first time they got 
the cost of the meeting in Hyde Park. The 
estimate for that was 3,372]. That was the cost 
of the meeting, though it was put down to the 
railings. 

Lord J. Manners said, Messrs. Banks & Barry 
had consented to reduce their charges by 3,0001., 
on condition of their being appointed architects 
to the new buildings at Burlington House. The 
charge for Hyde Park was an exceptional one. 
The money had been expended in replacing, ina 
temporary manner, the railings that had been 
pulled down; and it was obvious that this year, 
and not next, was the proper year to be charged 
with the expenditure. 

Discussion ensuing as to the money that would 
be required for the Paris Exhibition, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the 
following details :—‘ Internal fittings, 1,610. ; 
supplementary buildings in the park, 23,6701. ; 
ancient and modern art, 11,0501.; Govern- 
ment departments (Admiralty, War Office, &c.), 
11,4901.; management, watching, and lighting, 
14,7551. ; house expenses, 17,3001.; jurors, 
12,6001.; royal commission, expenses, 2,7501., 
and others, making a total of 117,650/. 

The French Government, it appears, have 
thrown a larger expenditure on foreign Govern- 
ments than was expected. 

The sum of 45,2711. was voted for the pur- 
chase of the Blacas Collection, now in the British 
Museum. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed that the purchase had been made! 


under fortunate circumstances, and on terms 
which for his part he should never regret. More 
than one State in Europe were disappointed at 
its being now stored in the national collection of 
England. 

Mr. Gladstone said,—“I do not see how the 
wealth of the country can be beneficially em- 
ployed if it be not in the acquisition of trea- 
sures of this nature, which are themselves not 
only a perpetual and an unfailing source of 
delight to multitudes of cultivated persons, but 
which are likewise most powerful instruments of 
practical education for the people.” 





IRON CHURCH FOR PARIS. 


A contract has been entered into by thé Paris 
Church Committee, with Messrs. Cox & Son, of 
Southampton-street, Strand, the church furni- 
ture manufacturers, to supply on hire for the 
English church service an iron church, to hold 
500 persons, to be erected close to the Exhibi- 
tion building. The nave of the church will be 
seated with chairs, but we understand it is the 
intention of the firm to fit up the church hand. 
somely, with carved oak pulpit, desk, table, 
stalls, and brass altar-rails, illuminated reredos, 
and other appropriate fittings, so as to show our 
foreign friends how an English church should be 
fitted. 





RESTORATION OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 
GAINFORD, NEAR DARLINGTON, ON 
THE BANKS OF THE TEES. 


Tu1s church is one of considerable interest to 
the archzologist. Although Roman and Saxon 
buildings existed on the site, the present edifice 
was entirely constructed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and consisted of a west tower, supported 
on arches, and open to the body of the church, 





a@ nave with north and south aisles, under one 
immense roof, which left the aisle walls un- 
usually low, whilst the nave was of considerable 
altitude: the nave roof, being continued, formed 
that of the chancel, so that the side walls of the 
chancel were very lofty compared with the 
aisles. In the fifteenth century alterations were 
made. The church was pewed at various times 
and ceiled ; the arches of the north aisle and the 
tower filled with galleries, the latter being like 
hustings or the stage of a wild-beast show, the 
tracery taken out of the windows, and two large 
windows of tasteless design inserted on the south 
side. After a complete destruction of all architec- 
tural features, the church was permitted to fall 
into a still more deplorable condition by neglect ; 
the eaves were allowed to drip over the walls, 
the earth to accumulate round about them, and 
dampness and decay with its accompanying 
mustiness (the floor in some places being broken 
up with rat-holes), made the church thoroughly 
disgusting. The west arch below the tower and 
the south aisle wall showed signs of giving way, 
large cracks being observable in many direc- 
tions. The bells consisted of three, one of which 
was cracked, and there was an old clock greatly 
out of repair. Ashpits and other abominations 
were close to the main entrance of the church- 
yard, and in the churchyard. Such was the 
state of the church in April, 1864, when the 
restoration commenced ; Mr. J. A. Cory being the 
architect. The south wall and tower were taken 
down; the old stones rebuilt so as to preserve 
their original character. A new roof has been 
put on the nave and chancel of the original pitch ; 
the whole of the church fitted with solid open 
seats of oak, and carved pulpit and desk of the 
same wood; the chancel has been laid with 
encaustic tiles, and stalls and communion-rails, 
also of carved oak, have been placed in it. Two 
arches have been opened, one into the chancel 
(north side), the other into the east end of the 
north aisle, and a chamber built, in which is 
placed a beautifully toned organ of considerable 
power, having twenty-eight stops and four 
couplers, and every recent improvement. Below 
the organ chamber is a cellar for the hot-water 
apparatus, which successfully warms the church. 
In making the alterations a great number of 
curious stones were discovered—five evidently 
of Roman workmanship, two of which are 
inscribed (see Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 1866), 
one with part of a Saxon inscription,—and 
remains of several large upright Saxon crosses, 
slight remnants of Norman work and tombstones, 
or coffin lids, of all later periods. The whole of 





these have been carefully preserved ; such as 
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have only one side sculptured (including some 
which were found in rebuilding the vicarage 
kitehen wing) are ranged in a new north porch, 
and the others are intended to be placed ina 
sort of cloister, where they can be inspected by 
the antiquary and preserved from injury. Several 
coins of Alfred the Great were found. 

An excellent clock and a fine peal of six bells 
have been placed in the tower, under the 
directions of Mr. E. B. Denison. Provision for 
the more decent interment of the parishioners 
has been made by enclosing half an acre of land 
and adding it to the churchyard, and new gates 
and boundary wall have been erected. 

The restoration has cost 2,0001., including 3981. 
for the chancel, which sum was found by Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the patron and owner of the 
great tithes. It is almost inconceivable that the 
church of a living in the gift of that noble 
foundation should have been suffered to fall into 
such a state; but allowance must be made for 
its distance from Cambridge, a consideration, 
however, which the easy access to the place by 
railway now puts out of the question for the 
future. The organ and bells cost about 1,0001. ; 
the clock about 1201. 








PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN 
CONTRACTS. 


BRISTOL ARCHITECTURAL SOcIeTy. 


A MEETING of the professional committee of this | 


society was held on the 15th inst., to which all 
the architects in Bath and Bristol, not members, 
were also invited. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Hansom, one of the vice-presidents. The hon. 
secretary, Mr. C. J. Phipps, read letters from 
the Architectural Associations of London, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and from a number | 
of architects who could not attend, but who 
sent their opinions in writing upon the subject 
for which the meeting was called, viz., “To dis- 
cuss a circular issued by the General Builders’ 





Association, addressed to the architects of Great | 
Britain upon the subject of building contracts.” | 
The circular was signed by the representatives | 
of fifty-two builders’ associations in England | 
(including those of Bristol and Bath); but it! 
was a matter of remark that none of tha London | 
builders had signed it. The gist of the circular | 
is, that the builders suggest the following altera- | 
tions in contracts :— 


|to a great extent like white lead. 


tionable in the highest degree, as opening the 
way for endless disputes and complications, it 
being generally agreed that, as heretofore, the 
architect during the progress of the works should 
be the sole referee upon all questions of pay- 
ments due, quality of materials, and workman- 
ship,—in fact, the carrying into effect the 
designs; and that the arbitration clause should 
be confined to all matters arising after the com- 
pletion of the contract as to any amount dpe to 
the contractor, &c., according to clauses 15 and 
16 in Mr. Plevins’s suggested contract. As re- 
gards clauses 1 and 3 in the Builders’ Circular, 
no objection could be raised. 








WHITE LEAD. 


Art the last meeting of the British Association, 
a paper by Mr. P. Spence, “ On a new Process in 
the Manufacture of White Lead,” was read in the 
Chemical Section. It runs thus :—White lead 
is one of the staple chemical products, of almost 
first necessity. It has long been in use as the 
basis of nearly all the pigments employed in oil 
painting, few, if any, of the colouring bodies 
having the qualities that are required for paint- 
ing in oil; and although, from its susceptibility 
to discolouration on the slightest contact with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and also from its poison- 
ous character, substitutes for it have been 
eagerly songht after, as yet nothing has been 
found to supersede it. Anbydrous oxide of zinc 
has, to a certain extent, been introduced, but 
does not appear to make any way. It has not 
an equal coveripg quality with carbonate of 
lead ; but its chief defect is its want of per- 
manency. White lead forms an almost inde- 
destructibie compound with the oil, while oxide 
of zinc forms only a mixture. The various modes 
tha: have more or less been adopted in the 
manufacture of white lead are historically known 
to those interested in chemical manufactures. 
Almost all of these processes are based on the 
action of acetic acid upon lead or lead oxide, 
with the exception of the process patented by 
Pattinson in 1841, which is founded on the 
decomposition of galena by hydrochloric acid, 
the formation of chloride of lead, and the decom- 
position of the chloride by alkalies, or by alkaline 
earths, such as lime or magnesia. Practically,this 
process is now confined to the production of 
oxychloride of lead, which seems to act with oil 
The oldest, 


| most successful, and most generally practised 


1. To omit all imdefinite clauses. 
2. To make the bills of quantities a part of the con- 
tract, subject, in case of inaccuracy, to the measurement 


| mode of producing white lead, is that called the 
| Dutch process: by this mode the object is ac- 


of the work during progress or at completion, with pro- | complished by placing castings of pure lead of a 


vision for arbitration. 
3. Allowance for time in case of lock-outs or strikes. 
4. Provision for settling ali disputes during the pro- 


j suitable form one over another in stoneware 
| pots, in the bottoms of which acetic acid or 


gress of the works (hitherto in every case referred to the | Vinegar is poured; the pots are then loosely 


architect) by arbitration, 


| covered and piled in masses, the whole being 


A long discussion ensued, during which a form | then covered over with spent tan or some other 
of contract, suggested by Mr. Plevins, of Bir- | slowly fermenting body, which will generate a 


view of setting the matter upon a proper footing. 


but no architect of any standing or position 


mingham (and published in our pages), was | small degree of heat for a considerable period. 
read, it having been drawn up specially with a| 

-d ee * | the Jead, oxidising it and partially carbonating 
It was felt that, in these days of low estimating, | the oxide, and in about eight weeks the greater 
it was absolutely necessary for the architect to | 


have considerable power in dealing with builders, | 


This evaporates the acetic acid, which acts on 


part of the lead is corroded and converted into 
oxide and carbonate of lead, the acetic acid is 
spent, and the crude lumps of white lead are 


would use that power in an arbitrary way; if| ground, any metallic lead left being picked out, 
80, builders could refuse to tender under him ; | and after washing, the article is ready for use. 


and it appeared unfair to urge conditions upon 


architects as a body which were only applicable | C°M™*ry is by this mode. 


to persons calling themselves architects, with no 
pretensions to the honours or responsibilities of 
the properly-qualified practitioner. Eventually 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

“That a building contract being an engagement be- 


tween an employer and contractor, it being open to one 
or the other to make cial conditions to meet the spe- 


being 2 


8 
uirements widch-arte in nearly every case, it | 


open to contractors to decline any contract 


where the conditions are not such as they can accede to, | 


it is the opinion of this meeting that the conference be- 
tween a committee of architects and the General Builders’ 


Association, as suggested by the latter, would be perfectly | 


useless, and lead to no satisfactory result. 

The system of quantities being taken out by architects 
for their own buildings is deprecated by the rules of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and it is considered 
by this meeting objectionable to make the quantities » 


part of the contract, but it suggests that the pian adopted | 


in Government works, and by a large section of the pro- 
fession, should be generally adopted, viz., to allow the 
builder whose tender is accepted sufficient time to prove 
the accu of the quantities as representing the mea- 
surement of work contained in the drawings and speci- 
fications, after which no question as to their accuracy to 


| Nearly all the white lead now made in this 


The German and 
Austrian process is the same in principle as the 
Dutch, but differs in detail. A good many 
attempts at the manufacture of white lead have 
been founded on the fact that acetate of lead in 
solution has the property of dissolving lead 
oxide, forming a basic compound. 

My reasons for presenting to the Chemical 
Section of the British Association a process 
which may at first sight appear only as one of 
the many futile attempts to improve upon the 
| established mode of producing white lead are 
| two :—First, that the process is new, being in 
altogether a different direction from any attempt 
|that I can find recorded, and although based 
| upon a known law, yet that law never having 
| been seen to point to this process, it is techno- 
logically a discovery. My second reason is, that 
a very important feature of the process as dis- 
tinguished from all others is, that by it white 
|lead can be manufactured from materials now 
|useless. All other modes deal either with the 
| purest metallic lead or equally pure oxide of lead. 
| Pattinson’s process must deal either with the 








The form of arbitration suggested by clanse 4' purest galena, free f i 
r arbi ie 4" galena, free from iron or copper, or the 
of the Builders’ Circular was considered objec-| chloride of lead must subsequently be freed 





from contamination by these metals or others, 
before it is used for the precipitating of 
oxychloride. By the process shall now 
describe, any ore or mineral that containg 
eight or ten ounces of lead can be used for 
the production of white lead, and it is of no 
consequence what other metal the mineral con. 
tains; the process separates the lead direct] 
without touching the other constituents of the 
mineral, and the white lead is perfectly pure, 
This being so, practically, I expect that all the 
white lead required may be made from ores or 
minerals now consigned to the rubbish heap ag 
being too poor to work; and I know of large 
quantities of minerals useless as lead ores which 
will be economically adapted for the production 
of white lead. The process is based on the fact 
that oxide and carbonate of lead are soluble in 
solutions of caustic soda or potash, and are in- 
soluble in the carbonates of these alkalies: the 
process, therefore, is effected by taking an 
mineral that contains ‘oxide or carbonate of | 

or lead in any form that can by calcination or 
otherwise be converted into oxide or carbonate 
of lead, and by either macerating or boiling the 
mineral in a caustic solution all the lead is dis- 
solved and extracted in a limpid and colourless 
solution. If the mineral contains oxide of iron, 
copper, or zinc, the caustic solution does not 
touch any of those oxides, and only attacks the 
lead. The lead solution has now passed into it 
carbonic acid gas, by which the alkali being 
carbonated, the lead is instantly precipitated as 
oxide and carbonate. The alkaline solution is 
now causticised by quick lime, and is ready for 
a second action on mineral containing lead 
oxide. The precipitated white lead has only to 
be washed to separate the solution of carbonated 
alkali, and then dried for use. It has been tried 
for painting, and is said by the painter, who had 
it used in various ways by his workmen, to be 
equal to any white lead he could procure. It 
has also been tried as a glaze in the potteries, 
and declared to be equal to any white lead the 
firm had in stock. 








STONES AND TREES OF BRISTOL. 


Spnincine from the label-moulding of 8 
window in the tower of St. Mary Redcliff 
Church, is a tree more than fifty years old. Itis 
a specimen of the well-known magic witchen or 
rowan tree,—the mountain ash (Pyrus aucu« 
paria). The tree naturally delights in moun- 
tainous districts, and the seed of this specimen 
was probably inserted by one of the birds known 
to dearly love the orange-coloured fruit. As 
might be expected, the tree is small, hard, and 
wiry, and old inhabitants can remember it for 
more than fifty years past. Its occurrence is 
not, however, so remarkable as the many young 
yew trees to be seen growing on Pencoyd Church, 
Herefordshire, where the penetrating roots of a 
number of the young trees have actually dis- 
placed the stonework. ‘ 

On the top of the tower is another fruit- 
bearing tree, a specimen of our common black- 
berry (Rubus fructicosus), that annually displays 
its white rose-like flowers, and produces its 
sweet tiny black fruit. (By the way, the black- 
berry was recently referred to, with amusing 
ignorance, by a reviewer, as the original of 
our garden-raspberry!) On other parts of 
the church may be eeen the fern known as 
Asplenium Ruta muraria, the rue-leaved spleen- 
wort or wall rue; the stone-crop (Sedum acre), 
ivy, and a good many grasses and plants of 
lesser note. 

The roof of the south porch and some of the 
tower staircases are littered with twigs and 
small branches, brought to the church for build- 
ing purposes by the loquacious and whimsical 
jackdaws. These birds find an _ irresistible 
attraction to the church in the many ancient 
pudiock holes that go right through the thick 
walls into the belfry and tower staircases. Owls 
are not to be seen there, bat pigeons and other 
birds frequent the church in company with the 
water-loving wagtail. 

Near Bristol, and just over the Suspension 
Bridge, are the rocky, precipitous Leigh Woods, 
where may be seen a good number of well-grown 
trees, principally oak and ash: many of the old 
ash trunks present an appearance seldom met 
with to such an extent as may be observed in 
these woods. The trunks of several of these trees 
are studded and bossed from top to bottom with 
hard, woody, jet black, polished, hemispherical 
projections, ranging in size from the diameter of 
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a walnut to that of a large orange. The hard 
knobs sometimes in place of being polished are 
covered with a sooty down, which really consists 
of millions of the black seeds or spores of this 
woody parasite, which is a hard fungus (Hypoxylon 
concentricum), quite peculiar to the ash. 

The old oak trunks are overgrown with two 
other fungous parasites—the exclusive property 
of the oak—both jet black, shapeless, wicked-look- 
ing, and gelatinous; the first, Bulgaria inquinans ; 
the second, Evidia glandulosa. The latter is very 
tremulous and gelatinous, covered with small 
black papilla, and may be immediately known 
by the touch and appearance of the under side, 
which feels and looks exactly like black crape. 

A day in January is rot the time to observe 
living nature; had our visit been on one of the 
beautiful humid days of a wet October these 
notes might have been extended ten-fold. 

’ W. G. 8. 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE NEW LAW COURTS, 


S1r,—I have reason to believe you prefer prin- 
ciple to person, and are not afraid of speaking 
plainly when necessary. I ask you, therefore, 
and have little doubt as to your compliance, to 
let me tell the Secretary of the Commission for 
the New Law Courts, Mr. Edwin Field, that he 
is acting neither wisely nor well. His partizan- 
ship is the object of general remark on the part 
of all who have had occasion to frequent the 
building containing the designs: and I could 
tell instances by the score, and will, publicly and 
by affidavit, if this note should have no effect, of 
his endeavours to bias persons in favour of one 
particular set of designs, and to prejudice them 
against others. In fact, it is going on all day. 
My chief object in writing is to express a hope 
that the report of the Architectural Clerk and 
his assistants will be forwarded to the judges 
independently of the secretary. All the costly 
arrangements of the commissioners to ensure 
the fullest and fairest consideration for every 
competitor in this arduous undertaking will go 
for nothing in the public mind if the present 
system of touting and depreciating, obvious to 
all, be not put an end to. 

ONE ON THE Spor. 





Srx,—I was at the exhibition of the designs yesterday, 
and noticed a gentleman actively engaged in pointing out 
and explaining to persons round him,— myself for one,— 
the plans and arrangements of one particular designer. 
I thought no more of it, considering, of course, it was 
some one appointed from the architect’s own office, and 
was surprised, when informed this morning, that it was 
the Secretary to the Commission. Would you kindly in- 
form me if it is usual in competitions for the Secretary to 
the Commissioners to attend and explain to visitors one 
particular set of drawings. A Cierx or Works. 





** A Chancery Barrister,” and ‘‘ An Architect’s Clerk,” 
write to the same effect. We are quite ready to attribute 
the proceedings complained of to excess of zeal, and have 
no doubt the hint here given will lead to greater modera- 
tion in the exercise of it. It is greatly to be desired, in 
fact be peewee J necessary, that two protessional architects 
should be added to the judges, and that they should be 
chosen by the competitors themselves.— Ep. 





THE CONSTANT SUPPLY OF WATER FOR 
LONDON AND FRUZEN PIPES. 


In the report of Mr. Batemen’s valuable 
lecture on the above, given in your pages, it is 
stated that when the constant supply of water 
to London is introduced, “very much of the 
annoyance and inconvenience arising from 
frozen cisterns and burst pipes, which are the 
common attendants of the winter season, will be 
avoided.” 

Agreeing, as I do, in the main with Mr. Bate- 
man’s lecture, and with the principles laid down, 
in which, probably, most engineers, having ex- 
perience in the construction and management of 
water-works, have long since, for the most part, 
concurred; yet, with the statement I have 
quoted respecting frozen cisterns and burst 
pipes, I must say my experience is not in unison. 

Frozen cisterns, so far as cisterns may be 
abolished, of course, would cease; but with re- 
spect to burst pipes, I have known 70 to 80 
per cent., or more, of the consumers of large 
districts, supplied from impounding reservoirs 
by gravity, even on the system of constant sup- 
ply—for instance, the town of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, in Lancashire—to have their service-pipes 
frozen and burst in time of very severe frost. 

When any town or district is supplied by 
river-water, or from surface water collected in 
open impounding reservoirs, or by means of 





water led through long distances, in open aque- 
ducts, the water, in cold, frosty, and snowy 
seasons, necessarily passes into the mains and 
service-pipes at a temperature only a few de- 
grees above freezing. For instance, the average 
temperature of the water in the Thames, for a 
whole month, in a cold winter, is frequently as 
low as 35 or 36 degrees Fahr. 

Water of such « cold temperature can hardly 
fail to get frozen, and in freezing to burst the 
tenants’ service-pipes in houses as usualiy con- 
structed, especially those of the middle and 
poorer class, whether supplied on the constant 
or any other system. 

My experience teaches me that, in order to 
remedy the great inconvenience and loss arising 
from water freezing in cold weather in service- 
pipes, and thus bursting them, it is necessary 
that the water should be supplied into the mains 
aud distributing pipes of waterworks, not at a 
temperature of 35° or 36° Fabr., but at a tempera- 
ture of 50° to 52° Fahr., which is the normal 
temperature (summer and winter) of spring water 
about London ; and that care should be taken to 
lay the service and distributing pipes at a euffi- 
cient depth below the surface of the ground, say 
the top of the pipe 3 ft. to 4 ft. below the surface 
of the ground, in order to prevent the water 
being unduly cooled down before it reaches the 
consumers. 

When water of the normal temperature of 52° 
Fahr. is conveyed, without exposure to the air, 
direct from its source into properly covered 
reservoirs, and is distributed thiough mains and 
pipes laid at a sufficient depth below the surface 
of the ground into the houses of the consumers, 
and care is taken to place the draw-tap indoors, 
say inascullery or wash-house, so that the tap 
in the cold weather may be slightly opened to 
permit a smal) quantity of water to drip from it 
without inconvenience ; then, owing to the weli- 
known great specific heat of water, the compara- 
tively warm water from the mains slowly passing 
through the draw-taps aud service-pipes keeps 
the water in the service-pipes from freezing, and 
thus from bursting the pipes and taps used to 
supply the consumers. 

In confirmation of the above I may state, 
that although the Caterham Spring-water Works 
have been in operation for more than five years 
past, and are situated on a high hill, at an 
altitude of 700 ft. above the sea, and supply 
a district of country varying in altitude from 
700 ft. to 400 ft,, yet such a thing as a water- 
pipe bursting, from being frozen, is rarely 
known. Still, it must be borne in mind, that 
should a water-pipe burst, say at night, or in ap 
empty house, without being at once attended to, 
a greater, rather than a less, flooding would be 
the result of constant supply. 

The water, in the case of Caterham, is derived 
from a deep well in the chalk; the water is 
pumped direct from the well into a covered 
reservoir, and the mains and service-pipes are 
laid below the surface of the ground, to the 
depth hereinbefore named; and, I may add, the 
water is supplied on the system of constant 
supply. The Kent Water Company supply 33,000 
houses with spring-water, from wells sunk in the 
chalk, of the normal temperature of about 
52° Fahr.; and water of this normal temperature 
is supplied to the towns of Brighton, Croydon, 
Huil, and very many others. 

With water of such a normal temperature, 
frozen and burst pipes, on the system of constant 
supply, with proper care, may be prevented ; 
but when water, already nearly at the freezing 
point, is distributed from water-works deriving 
their supply from rivers or open reservoirs, or 
from long open ducts, I must say that I have 
never found that the water could be prevented, 
at least in ordinary houses, from freezing in very 
cold weather, and thus bursting the service- 
pipes, even when distributed on the system of 
constant supply. 
; Samvuet CoLtetr HoMERSHAM. 





THE STREETS AND HOUSES OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


Srr,—It must be acknowledged that the plan for the 
renaming and renumbering of the streets of London 
has proved, so far as it has been earried out, @ great suc- 
cess, to the convenience of the public in general, and the 
rapid delivery of the post in particular. The thing to be 
regretted is, that the system has been only partially 
adopted ; the Act of Parliament, in a certain sense, being 
only permissive, that is, the Metropoliten Board of Works 
have no power to order alterations of names, &c., except 
on the previous request of parishes or individuals; and 
we know what slow coaches vestry boards are, and at the 
present rate of progress it may well take fifty years be- 


fore the metropolis is reduced in its numerous Johns 
Thomases, Williams, Gloucesters, Carlton: and 
other favourite games in every quarter of London "Thane 
is @ new Building Act expected to through the 
House of Commons this ses-ion,—would it not be well to 
give to the Metropolitan Board the power to take the 
initiative in these matters? I live in the district of St. 
John’s Wood and Edgware-road, and we have two Carl- 
ton-roads, two Canterbury-roads, two Clifton-roads, two 
Blenheim-roads, and a number of short streets rejoici 
in three or four names. Would it not be well to simplify 
matters, and get rid of subsidiary names, &c.? And as to 
the Edgware-road, in particular, it should be divided into 
three names,— Edgware-road, Maida-vale, Kilburn-road ; 
at present nobody knows where the Edgware-road ends or 
where it begins; and so of many other parts of London. 
I submit the building trade is much interested in this 
apparently trifling matter. A. B.C, 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
COMPETITION. 


WE have reason to believe that our few words 
last week about the National Gallery Designs 
have not been without effect, and that the 
injustice meditated will not be fally carried out, 
though the report may still be unsatisfactory. 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Srr,—I am one of many who think that the designs for 
the National Gallery have not met with fair pley at the 
hands of the crities. With some exceptions they seem to 
me highly creditable, and much of the criticism bestowed 
upon them might more fairly have been directed against 
the vagueness of the conditions, and the strange difference 
of opinion which exists among artists as to what consti- 
tutes a good picture-gallery. It alsoseems to me that the 
designs labour under a great disadvantage by reason of 
the place where they are exposed, for I cannot say seen. 
It is almost impossible, even on a light day, to makea 
careful examination of the drawings. At Lincoln’s Inn all 
is light and cheerful, and each design is well exhibited 
and easily seen. At the Royal Gallery the effect is dull, 
dark, and dispiriting, and it is most difficult to examine 
the designs. 

I cannot believe, however, that the First Commissioner 
of Works will allow the gross injustice hinted at in your 
last number to be carried out; as, if so, there must, as it 
seems to me, be an end for the future of Government 
competitions, A Sunvsror. 








BLACK BRICKS. 


Srz,— Will some of your readers kindly inform me of a 
weil-tried and permanent black stain or dye for fancy 
brickwork? I am aware that black bricks are made, and 
they are undoubtedly the best ; but it uently —~ 4 
that the readiest ree (rat expensive method is to k 
the bricks after they are built in. B. A, 








POTASSIUM AND LEAD PIPES. 


Srr,—With regard to the inquiry suggested by your 
correspondent, “* P. Squire,” February Yth, as to the 
effect of Dr. Schwartz's discovery, I never tried it myself, 
uot knowing tow to prepare a ‘hot solution of the 
sulphide of potassium,’’ and entertaining the opinion that 
this singular coating, if not soluble itself by the same 
water which solves the oxide of lead, and thereby renders 
the pipes poisonous, would be at all events so liable to 
erosion and abrasion from the numerous curvatures and 
joints whieh the pipes have to undergo in the process of 
laying or fitting, that it would turn out, even if theo- 
retically correct, to be practically useless. 

The only safe means I know of to render leaden pipes 
innocuous is to give them @ thick coating of tin on the in- 
terna! surface; and for this process there are at least two 
patents existing. . 








THE LINE OF FRONT. 


Ar the Hammersmith Police Court, Mr. E. H. Corbould 
the artist, was summoned for erecting a building beyond 
the general line of frontage, as determined by the Super- 
intending Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. Raymond, on behalf of the Kensington vestry, who 
were the complainants, gave an outline of the case, from 
which it appeared that the defendant's house was situated 
at the corner of the Victoria and Eldon Roads, with a 
frontage in the former road. A studio, with a conserva- 
tory, &c., in the Eldon-road, had been taken down, and a 
new and larger building erected. The general line of other 
buildings in the Eldon-road was considerably behind the 
line of the new building. He said the summons was taken 
out ander the 75th section of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Acts Amendment Act, but the 74th section also 
applied, and he argued that both sections should be read 
together. The 74th section of the 25th and 26th Vict., 
cap. 102, stated that in case any building which shall in 
any part project beyond the general line of the street in 
which the same may be situated, or beyond the front of 
the building, wall, or railing on either side thereof, shall 
at any time be taken down to au extent exceeding one- 
half of the building, it shall be lawful for the Board to 
require the same to be set back into such a line and in 
such a manner for the improvement of any street as the 
Board shall direct, provided that the said Board shall 
make compensation, The 75th seetion stated, “* That no 





building, structure, or erection shall, without the consent 
in writing of the Mecropolitan Board of Works, be 
erected beyond the general line of buildings in any 
street.” 
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considerable importance to Mr. Corbould, who had ex- 
pended 1,1002, a the building. He pe M‘Leod) 
argued that the 75th section was inapplicable to the case, 
inasmuch as the defendant only i 
his premises, u which a larger studio was constructed. 
The house and studio were one premises, having an 
internal communication, and therefore did not come 
within the meaning of the section. He also contended 
that the 74th section was not applicable, because one-half 
of the building had not been pulled down. If it had, 
then the Board might proceed to set it back, and pay the 
defendant com ion, 

Mr, Raymond, in reply, referred to the other words in 
the section, “‘ structure or erection,” being used. 

Mr, Ingham decided against him, as he thought the 
premises were one whole thing. He also thought that 
oan + section was inapplicable, as it applied to new 

uildings. 

Mr. ond intimated an intention to submit a case 
for one of the superior courts, 

Mr. Ingham then dismissed the summons, and ordered 
the vestry to pay five guineas costs, 

Without giving any opinion as to the annoyance caused 
to neighbours, or otherwise, by rebuilding the studio of 
larger size than it was previously, we have no hesitation 
in saying that there was no case under the sections quo 
to take before the magi 











COMPETITIONS. 


New Town-hall, Grantham.—The Town Council 
of Grantham are about building a new town- 
hall and gaol for prisoners, and for this purpose 
invited designs. Twenty-seven were sent in, 
and on Friday last the first premium was awarded 
to Mr. Watkin, of Lincoln, the gentleman to 
whom the Corporation of Doncaster lately 
awarded the first premium for their Corn Ex- 
change and market extensions. 








LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 


Some shareholders of the bank ask us to point 
attention to the advertisement in our last, 
showing the declaration of a dividend, making 
the dividend of the whole year 25 per cent. We 
willingly do so. There is the fact, and it will 
doubtless have its weight. But when they goon 
to say the balance-sheet proves this and proves 
that, then we demur. The balance-sheet proves 
nothing. It is utterly valueless, and one item will 
establish the truth of what wesay,—the item that 
shows the “ Discounted bills and advances to cus- 
tomers” to be 11 millions and more. Of what 
value, in comparison with this, are all the other 
items of the statement? Absolutely none. 
Everything depends on the nature of the securi- 
ties on which these advances are made. They 
may be worth 114 millions, and doubtless are; 
but they may be worth nothing. To talk ofa 
banking company’s balance-sheet proving any- 
thing, is simple nonsense. Without the guarantee 
of impartial and able examiners that these 
advances are made on sound securities, it would 
be nonsense to talk of proof: everything must 
be taken on trust. All the other items are abso- 
lutely of no consequence at all in the face of 
this one entry, concerning which nothing is 
known. It will be readily understood that we 
are not seeking to cast the remotest slight on the 
successful and respectable banking company 
which has afforded us an example. Our ob- 
servation applies to a system. 








WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE. 


Doncaster.—The town council have resolved to 
advise with Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., as to the best 
means of obtaining an adequate supply of pure 
water, and of disposing of the town sewage. 

Stockport.—A Bill is now before Parliament 
applying for powers to supply this borough with 
water, and also to purchase the present works of 
the District Water Company. The corporation 
are the promoters of the Bill. Their water 
eupply committee offered 130,000l. for the works, 
payable by mortgages redeemable at seven, 
fourteen, and twenty-one years, with interest in 
the meantime at 4 per cent., being nearly 
twenty-two years’ purchase upon the present 
rental of 7,5001. Mr. Bateman, C.E., chairman 
of the District Water Company, stated in reply, 
that the offer was not one which the share- 
holders would accept, and that the question 
should be determined by arbitration. The coun- 
cil have also to petition Parliament 


against the Manchester Water Bill so far as it 
affects Stockport. 

Maryport.—At a meeting of the Waterworks 
and Sewerage Committee held to confer with 


Mr. M‘Leod, for the defendant, said the case was of 


ed down a portion of 


upon the whole, very satisfactory. The reduc- 
tions, he thought, might safely be put down at 
from 5,0001. to 6,0001., and the entire cost might 
be brought within 20,0001. Detailed particulars 
of his reduced estimate he promised to furnish 
to the trustees. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Rumboldswhyke (near Chichester). —The church 
has been re-opened after repair and restoration. 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills was the architect, and 
Messrs. Bushby & Son, of Littlehampton, the 
builders, by whom the changes have been 
effected. The church consisted of a nave and 
chancel ; the oldest feature being the chancel 
arch, which probably is Saxon work. The door 
and the windows were of the thirteenth century, 
inserted in the older walls. In the progress of 
the restoration some mural paintings were dis- 
covered in the chancel. These were of different 
dates (from 1200 to 1700), painted one over the 
other. The walls were found to be largely built 
of Roman brick near the arch mentioned. There 
are two piscinw—one in the south wall of the 
nave, and the other in the chancel. 

Redcar.—In addition to the improvements in 

the heating apparatus in St. Peter’s Church, 
and the new organ recently erected by Messrs. 
Forster & Andrews, of Hull, the turret clock 
shown at the York Industrial Exhibition has just 
been fixed in the tower. An addition has been 
made since the clock left the exhibition of 
striking apparatus and two bells for the quar- 
ters. The cost is about 2001. The incumbent 
has now turned his attention to the windows, 
which he proposes should be filled with patent 
cathedral glass, instead of the common glass by 
which the church is at present lighted (except 
at the east*end). 
Ystradyfodwg.— The parish church of this 
village has been re-opened by the Bishop of 
Llandaff. The edifice has been considerably 
altered, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Buckeridge, of Oxford, architect. Little has 
been done to the exterior, but the windows, 
which in the former building were very low 
and square, are now large, and oblong, with 
arrow-headed arches. The two windows at the 
east and west ends of the church especially 
denote the change. The building is entered by 
@ porch opening to the north. The lath-and- 
plaster ceiling has been removed, and the roof 
thrown open. The roof, which forms a pointed 
arch, is held up by five supports, which, in 
uniformity with the roof, rest on carved stone 
brackets. The chancel is divided from the body 
of the church by a Gothic arch, which rests on 
two dwarf columns, with foliated bases and 
capitals. The chancel is paved with glazed 
encaustic tiles in colours, put in by Mr. 
Harding, of Hereford. Over the altar-table a 
sculptured red marble cross is inserted in the 
wall. The interior walls of the building are not 
defaced with plaster or stucco, but the open 
brickwork is presented. Fire-bricks have been 
employed, relieved by alternate lines of red 
bricks; while the red brickwork is also brought 
into service in the formation of the arches over 
the windows, doors, &c. As there are no means 
of lighting the place with gas, paraffine-oil has 
been used, and a chandelier, containing four full- 
sized lamps, depends from the roof, in the centre 
of the chancel, while ranged along each side of 
the church are brackets attached to the wall, 
holding each alight. The pulpit is formed of 
white sandstone, chiselled into a circular shape. 
The pews are new. The building is warmed by 
means of a hot-air apparatus. Mr. James Price, 
of Cardiff, was the contractor employed. 








Books Received. 


Up and Down the London Streets. By Marx 
Lemon. London: Chapman & Hall. 1867. 


On the first hearing of these sketches, in the 
shape of lectures, at the Gallery of Illustration, 
in Regent-street, and afterwards as they ap- 


received our commendation ; and this, now that 
they are gathered together in a handsome 


mentary estimate, and to ascertain from him 
how far it could be reduced so as still to give a 
sufficient supply to Maryport, Mr. Lawson's ex- 
planations of the various items were held to be, 


peared in the pages of “ London Society,” they | place 


trate them, we gladly repeat. Mr. Mark 
Lemon, to whom as much as to any man livi 
all are indebted for wholesome amusement, hag 
not pretended to write a new book about the 
metropolis, or to set himself up as a fresh 
authority on the subject; but he brings the old 
stories together cleverly, and tells them 
pleasantly and well; and his book will 
increase for many the pleasure of future walks 
“ up and down the London streets.” 





VARIORUM. 


THE current number of the Fine Arts Quarterly 
Review (Day & Son) contains, amongst other 
papers, a very interesting account, by Mr. 
George Scharf, of the Westminster Portrait of 
Richard IL., illustrated by Mr. Scharf’s correct 
pencil. Success appeara, to have rewarded the 
very bold and risky steps taken by Mr. Henry 
Merritt, under the direction of Mr. G. Rich. 
mond, R.A., to get rid of the over-paint. If it 
had not done so, we know very well what would 
have been said of those steps. Mr. Scharf 
bears strong testimony to the skill with which 
the work has beendone. The number altogether 
is a good one.——‘“ Journal of the Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain.” 1867. Hardwicke, Piccadilly. 
This volume contains some able papers and dis- 
cussions, preluded by an Introductory Address by 
the Rev. Walter Mitchell, M.A., one of the vice- 
presidents, in which he dissects pretty sharply 
some portions of Mr. Grove’s address to the 
British Association. The paper by Professor 
J. R. Young, “ On the Language of Gesticulation 
and the Origin of Speech,” is a very interesting 
and able one, no less ably controverted in the 
discussion which followed the reading of it. 
Much suggestive matter also occurs in the paper 
on Miracles, by the Rev. W. W. English, and the 
discussion on it; and another paper on the same 
subject, by Mr. E. B. Penny, adds to the inte- 
rest of the subject. A paper on Geological 
Formations, by Mr. Evan Hopkins, also merits 
notice.——-“ Phases in the Developmental His- 
tory of Infusorial Animal Life,” by Jabez Hogg, 
F.L.8., is a reprint on a curious subject from the 
Intellectual Observer. Mr. Hogg is the senior 
assistant surgeon to the Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital, and author of various 
scientific treatises, especially on the micro- 
. The elucidation of the mystery which 
surrounds the beginnings of organic life and 
the discovery of the living principles which exert 
so powerful an influence on all animated 
creation, are noble subjects for study, notwith- 
standicg the fear of timid and superstitious 
minds that such study is an encroachment on 
forbidden ground. Mr. Hogg treats the subject 
in a philosophic and interesting manner.—— 
“ Destitution in Poplar: a Letter to the Earl of 
Derby, with practical Suggestions.” By T. 
Lond, Honorary to the Relief Com- 
mittee, Poplar. Tweedie, Strand. Mr. Lond 
suggests that Government might order the con- 
struction of some ships, on which the ship- 
building trades at the east end might be em- 
ployed; and he deprecates the “foolish and 
wicked” conduct of those who, in the face 
of such distress as has of late existed at 
the east end of London, preferred throwing 
themgelves entirely out of work, to enabling 
their employers to undertake new contracts 
at a lower rate than usual, by submitting 
to a reduction of 6d. a day from 7s., as the 
workmen’s share of the relative loss.* Mr. 
Hogg explains, however, that the great weight 
of the distress has had nothing to do with this 
transaction, inwhich only a comparatively fewout 
of the “30,000 men who are at the present moment 
in the most abject state of utter destitution 
and wretchedness” took There are 
hundreds of shipwrights out of employment, he 
says, who would be thankful to work for 6s. 6d. 
a day if there were work for them to do, and no 
trades-union to prevent their doing it. Mr. 
Lond admits that “the effect of this refusal on 
the part of the shipwrights has been to close 
the hearts and purses of thousands against the 
necessities of the starving mechanics :”—the 
more is the pity that a minority of misguided 
men should have made the majority so to suffer 
by their folly. Mr. Lond suggests that the 





* Even as we write we observe from the Thames Police 
reports, in the daily papers, that a new strike has taken 

» amongst the isos-chipurighte, and that intimidation 
is being used against those who have remained at work. 
It is fall time something were done for the protection of 
conduct towards 








Mr. Lawson, C.E., on the subject of his Parlia- 


volume, with various copies of old prints to illus- 


workmen against the stupid and merciless 
them of their own idly-inclined fellow-' 
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workhouse regulations ought to be relaxed in the 
present instance, as they certainly ought ere 
now to have been. Lord Derby, in reply, reminds 
Mr. Lond that the distress in Poplar is nothing 
to the cotton famine in extent, which is rather a 
little too much in the Job’s comforters’ style of 
consolation, in a case where the depth of distress 
may be no less severe, though not so extensive 
as that of the cotton famine. His lordship 
declines to order ships to be built “‘ which are 
not required for the public service,” and as to 
the relations between capital and labour which 
Mr. Lond suggested should be taken into con- 
sideration by the Legislature for the curbing and 
protection of both labour and capital, Mr. Lond 
is indirectly referred to her Majesty’s speech. 
——Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas: Africa and 
Prussia. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. These 
two new maps, engraved for Dr. Keith Johnston’s 
Royal Atlas, comprise the explorations of recent 
travellers in Africa, and the marvellous trans- 
formations effected by the seven weeks’ war and 
subsequent negotiations in Prussia and neigh- 
bouring states. The proprietors appear resolved 
that no exertion shall be wanting to make this 
atlas a perfect one of its kind. 








Miscellanen, 


FaLt or A Froor.—A sad accident hes just 
happened at Monte Rocca Dona, in Sardinia. 
The mayor, Pietro Masala, who was highly 
esteemed, died, and the people wishing to testify 
their respect hastened to visit the mortuary 
chamber. About a hundred persons were assem- 
bled in the room when suddenly the flooring 
gave way, and the whole of them, as well as the 
corpse, were precipitated to the lower story. The 
neighbours hastened to their assistance, and 
after some hours’ labour they were extricated, 
but one woman was found dead and several 
other persons were more or less injured. 


Tue Liapinity or Pustic BopIEs FoR THE 
NEGLIGENCE OF THEIR SERVANTS.—An important 
decision was given in the Court of Exchequer 
(sitting in Banco) affecting the liability of public 
bodies for the results of negligence on the part 
of their servants. The vestry of Bermondsey 
were making a sewer in Blue Anchor-road, when 
a Mr. Juniper stumbled, in the dark, over a heap 
of dirt left by the workmen, which caused his 
death. Mrs. Juniper then brought an action, 
and obtained a verdict, with 8751. damages, 
which the vestry appealed against, and now 
moved for a rule to set aside. In giving judg- 
ment, the Lord Chief Baron said that recent 
decisions had finally settled the principles of the 
law as applicable to cases of this nature ; and it 
was authoritatively settled that the members of 
a public body, created for public purposes, 
although having only public duties to perform, 
receiving no salaries, and having no funds out of 
which to pay damages, were liable for the 
damages caused by the negligent performance of 
their duties. The rule was refused, and the 
verdict therefore stands. 


Roman Vitta on Lanspown. — The Rev. 
Prebendary Scarth has read a paper to the Bath 
Natural History Society, entitled “A Notice of 
a@ Roman Villa which stood on the old Harbour 
Farm, in the Parish of Wick, near the ancient 
Cromlech, and which was excavated in the years 
1865-6 by the Bath Field Club.” The building 
consisted of fourteen chambers, with the remains 
of two suspended floors and their hypocausts 
and heating apparatus. The lecturer went into 
the probable nature of the walls of Roman 
villas, and considered them to have been con- 
structed of timber and earth or clay, and upon a 
foundation of stone, probably about 4 ft. high 
from the foundation. He gave instances in sup- 
port of this conjecture, from the wall-plaster in 
other villas having been found to contain upon 
it impressions of” straw-bands, which revealed 
the construction of the interior of the wall. The 
cob-walls of Devonshire, and the walls of some 
of the barns and out-buildings in other counties, 
seemed still to perpetuate this kind of building. 
This mode of construction, he suggested, may 
have been introduced by the Romans, though 
many considered it to be much older than Roman 
times, as it is a mode very generally followed in 
the East, and in Africa among the Moors, and 
may have owed its origin to Phoenician settle- 
ments. If the walls of Roman houses were so 
constructed, it would account for the great mass 
of earth that now covers the site of Roman towns 
and villas, 





A “Hatt or Jusricz,” ror Bricuton.—The 
town council have resolved “that, as it is de- 
sirable that all the buildings for the adminis- 
tration of justice should be contiguous and 
erected on public property, the Pavilion Com- 
mittee be instructed to bring up a report, with 
plans, showing what portion ot the Pavilion 
property is available for such purposes.” 


THEATRES.—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
O’Beirne asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether it was his intention 
to introduce any measure this session for the 
better regulation of theatres and places of public 
amusement in Great Britain. Mr. Walpole said 
that he hoped to be able to bring in a Bill on the 
subject involved in the hon. gentleman’s ques- 
tion, and that Bill would embody several of the 
recommendations of the committee. 


Limitep Liasitity Compantes.—On Wednes- 
day morning was issued a return to Parliament 
of the number of companies registered under 
the Limited Liability Act during the years 1864, 
1865, and 1866, with the amount of capital pro- 
posed to be raised in shares. The summary of 
the return is as follows :—1864: 992 companies 
were registered, with a proposed capital of 
237,437,0831. 14s. ; 5 companies were registered 
without nominal capital—total, 997. 1865: 
1,013 companies were registered, with a pro- 
posed capital of 205,391,8181. ; 20 companies were 
registered without nominal capital—total, 1,033. 
1866 : 758 companies were registered, with a 
proposed capital of 76,599,8231.; 10 companies 
were registered without nominal capital — 
total, 768. 


Ratine oF Gas-worxs. — Certain gas-works 
were rated to the poor in respect of the occupa- 
tion of land by the Company’s pipes. The 
Company claimed deductions in respect of their 
meters, retorts, purifiers, steam-engines, boilers, 
and gas-holders. The meters were supplied by 
the Company to each consumer on his premises, 





and were their property. The other articles 
were commonly used in gas-works, and such as 
a tenant carrying on such works would have to | 


Writinec on Gtass.—We hear of the prepara- 
tion of an ink with hydrofluate of ammonia and 
hydrochloric acid, properly thickened, with 
which, using any pen, ineffaceable characters 
can be traced on glass. 


THe Cost or Castine THE Netson Lions.— 
Public disapprobation is increasing of the asserted 
fact that Baron Marochetti is to receive 11,0001. 
for supplying the metal and making the castings 
of the lions in Trafalgar-square. About 6,5001., it 
is stated, would be a full price. Moreover, was 
not some of the metal given by the Government ? 


Orner Four Lions.—The four Lions are 
now being placed in front of the Leeds Town- 
hall. Two of the four have been uncovered, 
in the presence of a large number of spectators, 
including the sitting magistrates ; the architect, 
Mr. Brodrick ; and Mr. Wm. Day Keyworth, jun., 
of London, the sculptor selected to execute the 
statues. The two placed animals, though similar 
in size and general effect, their height being 
5 ft. 6 in. and length 11 ft., differ in expression, 
countenance, and position of head. The lions 
are in a superior kind of Portland stone. The 
manes are disposed in large bold masses, the 
surfaces of each lock of hair being tooled, to 
convey the impression of smaller locks. The 
less covered parts display the huge anatomy of 
~ Fi of beasts, and the suppleness of the 
imbs. 


Fatt or THE Hor Pitrar at Wokinc.—This 
old beacon has falleu into a complete ruin 
during a recent gale. The traveller by the 
South Western Railway, when passing the 
Dramatic College, may have noticed a slender 
shaft, octagonal in form, rising to the height of 
60 ft., or upwards, amid the group of elms by 
which it was surrounded. This was the Hoe 
Pillar, of Woking. Within memory, it was sur- 
mounted by a wooden cupola open on all sides, 
which served as a Belvidere by day, and a lan- 
tern by night. This being neglected by its 
owner, the Earl of Onslow, was blown off some 
fifteen years since, and then the work of destruc- 
tion began, which weather and the subsoil 


take to and find capital for working. It was | plough have since completed. The Hoe Tower, 
held by the Court of Queen’s Bench that all of | or tower on the height, as the Saxon name de- 
them, except the meters, should be considered as | notes, was built to light benighted wayfarers 
forming, if not part of the freehold, at least so | across the trackless heath, or to show the way 
far connected with it as intended to be perma- to the royal hunting parties overtaken by dark- 
nently attached thereto, and therefore should be | ness. Though of no great altitude, it could 
taken into account in determining the rateable | throw its light into Middlesex, Hampshire, and 
value of the land so occupied by the pipes. This | Berkshire. Some years after the death of the 
was the case of the Queen v. The Inhabitants of Duchess of Cleveland, which did not occur till 





Lee. 


Inpustr1an Dwetiincs Company.—Several | 
members of Parliament and other gentlemen who | 
take an interest in the question of providing | 
house accommodation for the poor, were present 
at the half-yearly meeting of the Improved In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company, at which Mr. 
Alderman Waterlow presided. The chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said he 
thought Government should give some assistance | 
to the object. Mr. Samuel Morley said it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that the investment 
of money in improved dwellings did not pay, 
for 3,0001. he had invested in such undertakings 
was now increased to 5,0001. The Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, M.P., in moving that a dividend 
of 5 per cent. per annum be declared upon the 
paid-up capital of the company, said he saw 
that it would pay commercially to invest money 
in such undertakings. The company had proved 
that it was possible to pull down dens and build 
good houses in their place at a profit instead of a 
loss; the reason being that they could choose 
their own sites, and escape the expenses of arbi- 
tration. Thus by a selection of economical sites 
good business might be done. The direction was 
entirely honorary; all the expenses were cut 
down to the very lowest point; and he hoped 
that a large amount of capital would be attracted 
to the work. The 50,0001. or 60,0001. expected 
to be obtained from Government would help the 
company v much; and that afternoon he 
intended to ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
why the grant had not been made sooner. It 
was true that these new dwellings did not house 
the extremely poor, but the enhanced rates were 
cheerfully paid, and hundreds of tenants try to 





get into any vacant rooms when they are to let. 
The rents vary from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per two 
rooms, averaging 2s. 5d. per room. The share- 
holders would be glad to learn the fact that each 
block of buildings erected by the company 
yielded by itself a profitable revenue. He knew 
of no reason why the company should not always 





realize good dividends. 


1707, the property passed into the family of the 
present owner. The tower, like that of Pisa, 
had long inclined on one side, but without any 
other signs of decay, and would have stood two 
centuries more had a few pounds been bestowed 
on its repair. Nothing now remains but the 
fuel chamber at the base, and a few old elm 
trees near the spot. 


Sr. Luke’s New Vestry-HALL.—The old work- 
house of St. Luke’s, a part of which has so long 
been used for vestry offices, is now superseded 
by a building, in the Italian style, of simple 
design, at a cost of 6,4001. The dressings to 
the windows and doors are of Portland stone, and 
the front of Suffolk bricks. The main front 
towards the City-road is divided into two stories 
above the basement, The entrance porch is of 
Portland stone, with carved capitals to the piers, 
and leads to a vestibule protected by an enclo- 
sure. On the ground-floor are offices for the 
vestry clerks and their assistants, the surveyor, 
the beadle, and a waiting-room. A corridor 
separates these offices from the vestry-hall and 
ante-rooms in the rear. The vestry-hall is about 
50 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 25 ft. high ; it has 
an elliptical coved ceiling, containing eight 
lights, and springing from an ornamental 
bracketed entablature, which is supported by 
Corinthian pilasters of polished Parian : it is in- 
tended to have records of the several charities 
placed between the pilasters. A stone staircase 
leads to the first-floor, on which are a large 
board-room, committee-room, and waiting-room. 
Another corridor corresponding with the one on 
the ground-floor, runs from end to end, giving 
access to all the rooms. The basement story 
contains kitchen and waiting-rooms, muniment- 
room, bread-rooms, &. Mr. Christie, the sur- 
veyor to the vestry, arranged for the rooms of 
the several officers, but had not time for the 
completion of the drawings and superintendence 
of the works. The vestry, therefore, applied to 
Mr. F. Warburton Stent, of Westminster, to 
complete the designs and superintend the works. 
Mr. Sawyer, of Dulwich, was the contractor. 
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New Licuruovse at Bompay. — The chief 
stone of the new lighthouse on Kennery was 
laid on the 19th of January, by Sir Bartle 
Frere. 


LEaD-poIsonInc.—M. Marmise points ont a 
novel source of lead-poisoning, viz.—the painted 
woodwork. obtained from the demolition of old 
houses, and which being used for fuel gives off 
smoke charged with lead, that may be dissemi- 
nated and taken in with the breath. According 
to the Lancet, five out of ten dealers in old panel- 
lings in the city of Bordeaux have suffered more 
or less from lead colic, and in some instances 
the metal has been found deposited in the chim- 
neys of those fireplaces in which old woodwork 
has been burnt. It is also said that the handling 
of freshly-printed journals, inasmuch as the ink 
contains litharge, may also account for the exist- 
ence of symptoms clearly referable to the in- 
jurious influence of lead. 


Merropotitan Common Poor Funp.— The 
following charges are, by Mr. Hardy’s Bill, to be 
paid out of the Common Poor Fund, in addition 
to the relief of the houseless poor already 
charged upon it:—The expense of the main- 
tenance of lunatics in asylums, registered 
hospitals, and licensed houses, and of insane 
poor in asylums under this Bill, except such 
expenses as are chargeable on the county-rate ; 
the maintenance of patients in any asylum 
specially provided under this Bill for patients 


Cuaginc-cross Hote, Company.—A dividend 
for the half-year has been declared at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum. 


New Licurnovse at GuernsEy.—The struc- 
ture which has been for some time in course of 
erection on the eastern extremity of the Castle 
Breakwater, at the southern entrance of the 
outer harbour, is now all but completed. The 
edifice, to the point of the vane, stands 56 ft. 
above high-water mark, the masonry being 
41 ft.4in. The light will be furnished with a 
third-class dioptric lens, and will show 43 ft. 
above high-water springs, and 59 ft. above mean- 
tide level. The lantern and lens are supplied by 
Messrs. Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham. 


Barriers across StreEets.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
Works and General Purposes Committee brought 
up a report, recommending that a petition be 
presented by the Board to Parliament, to repeal 
any authority given to private individuals to 
erect gates or barriers across streets or thorough- 
fares so as to obstruct the traffic therein, in 
cases where the lighting, cleansing, and paving 
of such streets or thoroughfares is paid for out 
of the public rates. The committee had taken 
counsel’s opinion on the matter, with the 
view of advising the Board. The report was 
agreed to. 


DancErous Parrer.—There is a great differ- 





suffering from fever or small-pox; medicine and 
medical and surgical appliances for the poor in | 
receipt of relief; maintenance of pauper chil- | 
dren in district, separate, certified, and licensed | 
schools ; salaries of clerk to guardians, chaplain, | 
medical officer, relieving officer, master, matron, 
nurse, and porter of workhouse, and of the dis- 
pensers in the proposed dispensaries ; compen- 
sation to any medical officer affected by the | 
determination or variation by the Poor-Law | 
Board of a contract for medical relief in the | 
workhouse ; fees for registration of births and | 
deaths ; and fees and expenses of vaccination. 


THe AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS. — “ We 
stated in a paragraph, some months ago,” 
says Engineering, “ that the authorities of the | 
Amal Engineers had determined, if. 
possible, to put an end to piecework, and that 
the cost of many varieties of work was regularly 
sent in by foremen, workmen, &c. These state- 
ments were at once denied by the secretary of | 
the union, but we have since had further evi- | 
dence of their truth. Unless masters can bring 
sufficient pressure upon the men, the whole sys- 
tem of piecework is doomed, and the slow and | 
slovenly workman will be placed upon the same 
footing as the most active and efficient. We know 
superior workmen who have earned 21. 10s. to 31. 
a week at locomotive factories and repair shops, 
by taking piecework at low prices, and we know 
that they are marked men, with all the grudges 
and jealousy of inferior workmen,—the latter 
leagued together in a powerful body,—upon their 
shoulders. It is impossible to say to what a 
depth of inferiority the overthrow of the piece- 
work system would sink most kinds of me- 
chanical labour.” We may here note that we 
observe the Great Eastern Railway Company are 
purchasing French locomotives, and that they 
obtain them 200l. below their former prices. 


LonGiTUpE BY THE ATLANTIC CaBLE.—The 
difference of longitude between England and 
America has, hitherto, rested upon the chrono- 
metric expeditions instituted by the Coast Survey 
during 1849-51 and 1855. Fifty chronometers 
were transported three times in each direction 
across the Atlantic. The probable error of the 
result of these expeditions was estimated at 
19-100ths of a second. When the success of 
the cable provided telegraph transatlantic con- 
nexion with England, parties of the Coast 
Survey were formed, under the direction of Dr. 
B. A. Gould, to take advantage of these means 
of obtaining a result still more precise. The 
probable error of the resulting longitude is now 
estimated at about 4-100ths of a second. A 
distance of about 1,900 miles has thus been 
measured, and the measure is considered to be 
probably not more than 40 ft. from the exact 
truth. The time required for a signal to pass 
through the cable has been discovered with still 
greater precision to be 31-100ths of a second, 
which is regarded as being probably not in error 
by 1-100th of a second. This is equivalent to 
a velocity of 6,020 miles a second, and is notably 
less than the velocity of the electric force upon 
land lines, which numerons observations have 
shown to average 16,000 miles a second. 








| writing and printing paper can seldom be lighted 


| the company is making satisfactory progress : 


ence in the combuatibility of common paper. 
Enamelled card paper, on account of its compact 
body and the presence of mineral matter, white- 
lead or barytes, is quite disinclined to burn ; in 
fact, some kinds are practically fireproof. White 


by a spark, and when ignited by a flame it 
requires dexterity to keep it burning. On the 
other hand, there is a common reddish yellow 
paper, which, in some circumstances, according 
to the Paper Trade Review, is as dan us as 
gunpowder. It takes fire by the smallest spark, 
and burns like tinder. When once lighted, if left 
alone, it is sure to be consumed completely. All 
the yellow and buff paper, out of which envelopes 
are made, more or less of the same 
character. There is no doubt that such paper 
has been the occasion of some of the fires in 
paper warehouses and offices of professional men. 


Borter Expiosions.—The report for the past 
year of Mr. H. Hiller, the chief engineer of the 
National Boiler Insurance Company, Limited, 
has been printed. It states that the business of 


no explosion had occurred to any boiler under 
the company’s inspection, while in other cases 
throughout the country nearly sixty explosions 
had taken place in 1865 and seventy-four in 
1866, in the latter instances causing seventy-seven 
deaths and injury to 152 other persons. Over- 
pressure caused twelve out of the seventy-four 
explosions, external corrosion nine, deficiency of 
water eight, and weakness of internal flue tubes 
eight. Of the exploded boilers, twenty-two were 
one- or two-flued, and externally fired, and twelve 
plain cylindrical ones, externally fired. The 
boilers exploded by over-pressure were three 
small vertical ones with internal furnace, two 
Cornish one-flued, two portable (locomotive 
type), two marine, one Galloway, one plain 
cylindrical, and one balloon. The report con- 
tains much useful information on the subject of 
steam boilers. 


Labourine Crasses’ DweLiines.—In the Com- 
mons recently Mr. Goschen asked whether any 
applications for loans had been made under the 
Act of last session “for enabling the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to make advances 
towards the erection of dwellings for the labour- 
ing classes,’ and how any such applications had 
been dealt with. Mr. Hunt replied that there 
had been ten applications for loans under the 
Act. No money was to be advanced unless the 
Board of Works certified that the buildings were 
suitable for dwellings for the labouring classes. 
Of the ten applications sent in, six did not give 
sufficient information to justify the plans being 
sent to the Board of Works, and they had been 
referred back for further particulars. By-laws 
had been agreed upon within the last few days, 
under which the remaining applications were to 
be dealt with, and one of the plans had received 
the sanction of the Board of Works, and been re- 
ferred back to the commissioners to ascertain 
what sum should be advanced. Another of these 
plans was under consideration; and as to 
another, it was expected that a loan of 20,0001. 
would be asked for. 


TENDERS 
For building Fire Brigade Station, for the Board of 














a Sheppard’s-lane, m. Quantities by Mr, 
ities £2,220 
Brashier 2,220 
Taylor 2,130 
Jackson & Shaw .....ccccccssecssseee 2,080 
Eaust 2,049 
2,046 





Piper & Wheeler . 
Oliver & Co. ... 























ecoccecoooooocooooeoooeco 
ecooccoooeococeoseooesoosoeso 





For villa residence, at Blackheath, for Mr. A. W. Gibbs, 
Mr, ws W. Courtney, architect :— 
art 























Saatwesen £1,995 0 0 
Welby 1,904 0 0 
ince ...... 1,983 0 0 
Lf fae eR 1,886 0 0 
Green 1,874 0 0 
TNE sa inicintnndssbcinbioasteimaeliokon 1,834 0 0 
For villa residence, at Loughton, Messrs. Lander & 
Bedells, Sa een > 
anley & ers. 00 
Williams & C 00 
MRS .nésctsreunes 00 
Dove, Brothers. 00 
Webb & Sons . 00 
Grover 00 
Mann 00 
Egan 00 











For new Congregational Church, a Northum- 
berland, exclusive of foundations, which are already in. 


Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect. Quantities supplied by the 
architect :— 








Robinson (accepted) ............... 3,880 
Hardwick (tender eerie 3,769 


Henderson 0 0 
tt 00 
Welton 00 
Elliott 00 
MNINIENTE <.. sasconsenncteonsbantanitesetnt 3,900 0 0 
30 0 0 

00 





For five villa residences, at Hornsey, for Mr. T. Lawes, 
architects, 














Messrs. Bacon & Bell, Quantities by Mr, 
James Gandy :— 
PEE BE ORs isacsleseneemationnonsapeis £7,601 7 6 
Carter & BOMB .cc..ccccccscencccseseee 7,325 0 0 
Killby 7,280 0 0 
Francis 7,143 0 0 
Auley ...... 6,961 0 0 
tt Pea 6,365 0 0 
Spearing & Condys............s0020 4,500 0 0 
For erecting new relief offices and dispensary, for 
Southampton ion. Mr. T. A. Skelton, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. H. Pether :-— 
Allowed for old 
materials to be 








For alterations to the Crown and Shears public-house, 
Minories, E, Messrs, Humphrey & Son, a. _ 








Stephens & Watson ..............+0+ £975 0 
MK. racic catcanenatostnsss eerie 739 0 0 
Scrivener & White ..........00.cse0e00+ 738 0 0 
King & Sons 638 0 0 
Ennor (accepted) 613 0 0 





: 


For new warehouses, Oat-lane, City, for Mr, 
Beckwith. Mr. George Elkington, architect :— 

















Gammon & Sons .........c0c+eseeeee £2,738 0 0 
Browne & Robi 2,706 0 0 
AIT Es sngreesietes erdeosniannin 2,531 0 0 
BNUIE AE ,  pecncqishanctiedaseensecans 2,464 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ...........000sss00e 2,308 0 0 
oleman ,.... 2,378 0 0 
RL TO 2,348 0 0 
Wells (accepted) ..........seccccesee 2,205 0 0 
For pettiotene at Acton, for Mr. J.J. Sterne. Mr. 
M. C. W. Horne, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
Sidney Young :— 
Butt jaan gigs tierce —_ “ ; 
NEY ccsisccntesesnvie 1, 
Son. Al mee ns 1,697 0 0 
Mann ... -- 1,645 0 0 
ee Raa in ei SAR 1,550 0 0 
AGEGIID ois imeecssccscccebcinnce 1,633 0 0 
Eborali 1,486 0 0 








For works, at Cambridge House, Letrockegne> 
Kensington Park, for Mr.J.T.Thomas. Mr. C, E. Davis, 
architect :— 

Jenkins 
= & Wheeler ..,.....0..cxsnsvcaree 
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Norton, Brothers , 
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For building three villa residences, for the Walton To Architects AN 
: . , a... cts, NTED, a competent Ma 
v oor Ge rintislas suretie rami Mr. R. Kinnipple, Civil Engineers, | thoroughly calectguis Paarioms BRASS —~ iy oo 
Curtiss . evssenscccccscocssccceses 700 0 0 Builders, &c. Addivas, 528, Omioe of a yhe Builder” a 
9 een aE iiaeslinstiicatiiblis by > . one TO BRICKLAYERS. 
onnson . 
Btevenson . 00 THE NEWEST W ANTED, an experienced Man as 
Neale ....... 0 0 DESIGNS WORKING FOREMAN at JOBBING or BUILDING, for 
Warne & Co. 00 oS about Ten Bricklayers, Must pe steady and of regular habits.— 
Nighting ale 0 0 FOR pa ag Mr. KR. PARAMOR, Builder, 20, Upper Marine-terrace, 
Harriss “ 00 - : 
WE cctncenertanianne Mee Oe LAMP POSTS, WANTED, in a Country Builder's and 
Sarveyor’s Office, a useful, practical, and experienced 





Dwarf Gas Pillars, CLERK, well up in accounts, accustomed to superintend and mea- 
Brackets, Lamps, - up pene mer = — estimating, and the usual rou- 

pon ne of an ce.—Apply, stat terms and reference, to SUR- 
Gates, Railings, VEYOR, Post-office, Andover. ‘ 


For new warehouse, Southwark New-street, for Mr. 
Bates, Mr. E. Bates, architect. Quantities supplied by 
the architect :— 

















Hart ( ted) £2,740 0 0 
P Balcony Panels, Stable " . . 
ony euteien W ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a com- 
ae t ANT.—A ‘ 
omnes = . pg and Serve aa. oo a Mr. ELELINGTON, Architect 
will, upon receipt of par- 


G. R. B. A. (we cannot allude to it without particulars).—Lux 
(must look back for himself).—A. D. (yes. Look to the Building 
Act)—A Wanderer (in type).—J. G.—B. A.—A. & Co.—W. W. L.— 
T. 0.—H, D—E. W. &.—Messrs. H. & Sons.—J. A. P.—Constant 
Reader.— Messrs, C.—H. D.—B. kh. N.—E, B.—T. W. &—J. D.—T.— 

T. A.8.—P. C.—J. H, 8.—W. 8.—J, D. P.—O. J. P.—R. 8.—J. 8. M.— "ae 
Cc. J. H.~W. MG, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
—— CHOOLS and SCHOOL HOUSES, Paro- | 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must = tere et Ss‘ nial ont, Rational = ae Gothie, ~~, > ne —_ } TO THE TIMBER TRADE. 

y P | than Styles, illustra a Series o ans, Elevations, an 7 WN 

perspective aes, with Sabeien, and Descriptive Letter-press.. AY A N T E D, an experienced TO 
By H. E. KENDALL, Jun. M.LB.A. F.S.4. PAA ABD 00 ee to Mr. BURTON, 15, George-street, 


Twenty-one beautiful Lithographic Plates, Small folio, half-bound 
E ANTED, a PLUMBER and GAS- 


: ~ Published at 22. 12s. 64. now offered at 11. 85. by 
FITTER.—Apply, by letter, at 35, Church-street, Croydon. 


“ TO SLATERS. 

San ot eaapion ot WVANTED, for a Permanency, a GOOD 
N. 1 ? a ti 

TURNER & ALLEN, | or Bricksetting Apply to SMITH, BROTHERS. Northenstan = 


Tronfounders, Engi- 
STONE neers, &c. 201, Upper WANTED, by a BUILDER, &c. an ener 
Thames-street, E.C. getic and competent CLERK.— Must be good at prime c 
estimating, measuring, &c.—Address, stating age, salary required, 
particulars, to Mr. Sapwell, 9, Shepherd-street, May Fair, W. 





























the name and address of the sender, not 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











me, tl ir BRADLEY T. BATSFORD, Architectural and Engineering Bookseller, 
sertisemen , 52, High Holborn, London, W. 
Advertise ts cannot be received fe or the current N.B.—A very few copies for sale at this price, Post-office orders 





week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. | — re Se Seton Oe TO PLUMBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
on THURSDAY. “i RCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING | WANTED, (a steady Man — a thorough 
Saffro: 


BOOKS.—A large COLLECTION of New and Second-hand | salary, and reference, to WILLIAM GREENE, Plumber, &c. n 


», M4 “ 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for ORI- | tnglish and Foreign BOOKS, relating to Avchitecture, Building, and | Walden, Keer. 
. ~ . ° Decoration, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, ete. ete. at the lowest 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to | prices, will constantly be found at BRADLEY T. BATSFORD’S 
Architectural and Engineering Book Depot, 52, High Holborn, 





TO MARBLE CARVERS, &c. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for an extensive 


Advertisements, and strongly recommends that} fondon. Wc. 
y . N.B.—A Catalogue forwarded gratis and post-free on application Marble Works. Must bea good d htsman, and able to 
CoPIEs ONLY should be sent. asabere. carve. Wages, 5m,» week, and house Sea—aeelete ALEX. COLLES, 
ilkenny, relan 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Head of \ J] ANTED, for a Constancy (if suitable), in 
) the DecapitatedjS8peaking, and the Eidotrope, in Professor | a the neighbourhood of Barnsbury, Islington, an energetic 
| WORKING FOREMAN of CARPENTERS. — Address, stating age, 


NOW READY. The TWENTY-FOURTH | Pepper's yy Entertainment, daily, oo 3 ote ied On te ae @ ¢ "Phe Baila 
? , 7 = past 7. “ Ariel,” in a beautifal Star (construc' y Messrs. Defries), | Wages requ , &c, , Otfice of ** The Builder.” 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the saneer to Float ia the Air. The Seen Carol, by the kind | : " 
year 1866, Price One Guinea. permission of Charles Dickens, esq, with Ghost Effects, given by) WY] ANTED, in a West-end House of Busi- 
new, a CLERK of active business habits, well acquainted 


F. DAMER CAPER, Esy. daily, at 415 and 9°15. The Story of Whit- 
, . ‘ . _ tington and his Cat, told by J. L. KING, Faq. Vocalist, Miss Blanche 
CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price | Reeves.—Open from 12 to § and 7 to 10—Adiniasion Is. | with book-keeping and measuring, and accustomed to the manage- 
se A ment of men in the Building trade. Good references required.— 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. | Address, C. W. 15, Great Castle-street, W. 


COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. ILDERS’ SOCIETY, Ki TO ARCHITECTS. 

: ing’s Arms > TP PRT P 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on! \WT__ Poland-stest, Oxford-street, W.—To BUI ae! DECO- \ J ANTED, a RE-ENG AGEMENT, in 

belne enue thn tallen t t Th RATORS, and PAINTERS.—GILDERS, experienced im every branch | oan i paar AE pore ert pa een werece * i. 
ny hy Mice, at aw cost of ree | of the trade, may be arn en at the above Society House. Postal | To*0) oO uer-viilas, Batte ’ 

J. TUNGATE, Secretary. TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 

—————————— | YEWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL ANTED, a Permanent or Temporary 


Bis on ‘ DRAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of ENGAGEMENT, by a DRAUGHTSMAN of considerable 
[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] SEWER VENTILATION will be supplied to Engineers and Archi- | ¢xperience. Is able to prepare and finish drawings from ~~ 

















Shillings and Sixpence each. 








tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay | *Ketches. Classic style. Salary moderate.— Address, J. M. 
CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 

J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the mannfactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 





and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


> . > - 
PERE ECTION in BOOK - KEEPING.— 
Builders desiring a really good system, can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Double-Eatry, to which was awarded 
the Prize offered in “‘ The Builder,” of last September, and which has 
been adopted by many large firms. Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single-Entry, suitable for small Builders. ~—Address, KE. A. 4, St. 
George’s-road, Regent’s Park. 











HE SHIRLEY LOCAL BOARD of| 


HEALTH, Seuthampton.—WANTED, a steady, honest, and 
thoroughly competent FOREMAN, or Superintendent, for the 
Shirley Drainage Works.— Applications, giving reference to previous 
engagements, and stating salary required, to be made, in writing 
only, to J, G@. POOLE, Architect and Surveyor, 21, Portland-street, 
Southampton. 

February 9th, 1867. 





20, Mabiledon-place, Euston-road. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a practical Man, of many 

years’ experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as OLERK of 

WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Good draughtsman and sur- 

veyor. Well up in all branches of the building trade. Good testi- 

monials, Town, country, or abroad.—Address, D. W. care of Mr, 
Paussey, Stationer, Exeter-street, Sloane-street, 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 

- 
WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 
competent CLERK of WORKS, who has just completed a 
church at the West-end. Good references.—Address, A. D. Z. 12, 


| Chichester-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





TO PLUMBERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


47 ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


a permanent SITUATION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER, 
Wages not less than 74d, 
Stonemason, 


RAINAGE, DEODORIZING, and| 21 fous sod Patmting fein Wage 204 


D SEWAGE MANURE WORKS, WATER SUPPLY, &.—An 
Engineer of experience is prepared to Farnish PLANS and £STI- 
MATES of the above, either approximate or in detail, on the most 

jerate terms.— Address (or catl on), ALFD. ELWIN, C.E. Montford 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
J EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs. WYMAN & SONG, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
blishment presents for the production of the above class of Work 
With regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s lon Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








’ iT ¢ > 
CIENTIFIC BOOKS, published by 

ATCHLEY & OO. 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 
W.C. on ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, SURVEYLNG, MILI- 
TARY, CIVIL, and MECHANICAL BUILDING, MONUMENTS and 
DECORATION. A new Listsent free, Lf amount of books remitted, 
sent carriage paid, 


EW COURTS of LAW DESIGNS.— 


% An important Descriptive and Critical Article upon these 
Lesigns, by an eminent Writer om Architecture, will appear in the 
MARCH number of “ BELGRAVIA,” —a London Magazine, con- 
ducted by M. K. BRADDUN. Ready February 26. Price Oue Shilling. 

Office, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





House, Kennington-green, London 


, 8. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS assisted 


in Monthly Measurements and Taking out Quantities, Levels given, | 


Railway Curves or Trigonometrical Lines set out. Girders and Iron- 
work designed. Plans of Sea-walling and Groining on a new aud 
approved principle. 





UILDERS, 


TO B 
ARTNER WANTED.—The Advertiser 
has been established as a DECORATOR and BUILDER in the 
West of London eight years, and is desirous to extend the Building 
Branch, for which he requires a PARTNER, with at least 1,000/. at 
command, Active or otherwise. — Address, 455, Office of “‘ The 
Builder,” 


ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS and 


J ENGJNEERS.—A moderate premium wiil be paid by a Gentle- 
man, who ia « good perspective and other draughtsman, for a suitable 
FARTNERSHIP in town or country.— Address, by letter only, with 
particulars, ZETA, 23, Porteus-road, Paddington, W. 


O CAPITALISTS.—WANTED, a Sleep 

ing PARTNER, with from 1,0002. to 1,5002. to join the Adver- 

tiser in carrying on a Brickfield, situated in the centre of a good 

building neighbourhood, where the bricks cin be sold on the ground. 

The field is in good working order.—For fall particulars apply, in first 
imstance, by letter, to H. J. H. 80, Basinghall-street, City, B.C. 








AN UAL of HYDROLOGY. 
. By N. BEARDMORE, C.K. 

Division I.—Hydraulic and other ;fables for computing the flow of 

——. Gas, and other fluids through pipes: with descriptive 
Lier, 

Division [J,—On Rivers and Volume of Water; on Percolation ; on 
Wells and Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and Water Supply, with 
b a of Rivers, and ether characteristics of their hydraulic con- 

in. 

Division I1I.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, and Estuaries ; showing the 
ondition assumed by tides where there is the bore, where the 
idal wave vanishes ; on the E@ect of Improvements in Tidal Rivers, 

with plates of tidal curves, sections of rivers, cotidal lines, &e. 

Division 1V.—On Raivfaii and Evap i ining Tables of 
Rainfall at every elevatiou throughout the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, North America, Australia, and India, with 
the best experiments on evaporation in various climates, 

A new issue of this work is now ready at the reduced price of 24a, 
Published by WATERLOW & 8ON3, 49, Parliament-street, West- 
minster; and may be had of SIMPKIN &CO.; WEALES; F. & N. 
SPON ; WILLIS & SOTHERAN ; or through any Booksellers, 














an APPRENTICE to the Painting, Graining, and Writing. A 
uired.—Address, 12, Rutland-terrace, Abbey-road, 8t. 


A RESPECTABLE LAD WANTED, as 


premiam req 
John’s Wood, 


C ITY of LONDON.—SANITARY 


INSPECTOR. —The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of 
London will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on TUESDAY, 
the 12th day of MARCH next, at TWELVE o'clock at noon pre- 
cisely, to ELECT a SANITARY INSPECTOR, at a salary of 1402. per 
annum, Candidates must be practically acjuainted with buiiding 
works ; and are to send in their applications and testimouniais, stating 
fu'l particuiars as to past employm nt, &c. with certificate of age, 
addressed to the undersigned, on or before MONDAY, the 4th 
MARCH next, and will have to attend a Committee for examine tion 
on aday which wili then be communicated to them. The person 
elected must give up his whole time to the duties of the office, 
particelars of which may be had on application to the undersigned, 

JOSH#PH DAW, Principal Vierk. 





Sewers Office, Guildhall, 19th Fevruary, 1867. ‘ 


4, Homer-road, Hackney Wick. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


}\7 ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a 
first-class Plumber, a SITUATION as PLUMBER or Three- 
brauch Hand, First-class references if required.—Adaress, J. W. 
3, Crowndale-road, 8t. Pancras, N.W 
¥ TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c, ‘ 
W ANTED, a JOB, by an_ experienced 
Plumber. aged 30.—Address, F. L. Plumber, 7, Bury-street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, 2 SITUATION, as CLERK 











of WORKS or FOREMAN, to take charge of job. The 

Advertiser is a thoroughly efficient joiner, with a knowledge o 
drawing, &c. Upwards of seven years’ unexceptionable reference 
from preseut employer.—Address, B. A, 57, Qaeen Margaret’s-grov 
Mildmay Park, Kingsland, London, N. 
TO BUILDERS. 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 20, an 

ENGAGEMENT in a Builder’s office in London. Can square 
dimensions, copy and trace drawiugs, and understands the practic” | 
pert of the trade, Good references.—Address, J, H. 8. Post-office, 
Littlehampton. 











TO COUNTRY PAINTERS. 


WANtEp, by a steady Man, a constant 


SITUATION as PAINTSR, GLAZ\ ER, PAPERHANGER, 





and DISTEMPER*R ; generally usefal.—Addiess, T. WIDDERS, 
5, Portland-place, Wandsworth-road. 
TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
constant sITUATION as PAINTER and GLAZIER ; gene- 
rally useful. W not so much an object as a constancy.—Address, 
G. COLLINS, 5, Portiand-place, Wandsworth-road. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 
with three years’ experience in carpentry and joinery, @ 
SITUATION as IMPROVER.—Address, T. B. Post-oflice, Dorking, 
Surrey. 











To BUILDERS. 


\ TANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a RE-ENGAGGMENT as SHOr FURSMAN of JOINERS. 








Good refereuee. Town or country.— Address, a, K. care 
No. 9, 3ainner-street, Clerkenwell, EC 


| 
| 
| 
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THE BUILDER. 





[ Fes. 23, 1867. 








ECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man of education, 


&@ good arabian. and of some experience, a SiTUATION 
in a first-class house. not so much considered as an opportn 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

by a first-class uitnaber, quantity teker, measurer, prime- 
* accountant, and to take the leading work of a builder's or coae 
spusten's office. Age 30. Unexcepti from architect, 





Salary 
nity of extending his knowledge of the business.—Apply to A. 8. 27, | huilders, and surveyors. Eleven years’ ——_ c. D. 


Grosvenor-street West, Eston square, 8.W 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

CLERK cf WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN. Well versed 

in all the bui'ding branches. Full particulars on engagement 

ee preferred.— Address, A. B. No. 4, Linton-street, South Isling- 
ton, N. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Brick- 

layer ofeupetenen, a SITUATION as FOREMAN or IN*=PEC- 
TOR of WORKS. Is a good draughtsman, well up im setting out 
worka, or would take Brickwork, gaugework or poiuting. Town or 
country.—Address, X. B. 8, Pickering-piace, Bayswater, W. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, in an 


Architect’s Office, by one who can make out working draw- 
ings with details, can make show drawings, live perspectives, &c. and 
has a thorough knowledge of the general duties required. Good 
references. — Address, Q. R. 18, Godolphin road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


Carpen ee apd Joiner by trade, a SITUATION as a 
GENERAL WORKING FOREMAN. Town or country.—Address, 
409, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
7 ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION whee he could make bimself useful in bing and 





No. 4, Wellington-place, Wellington-road, Camberwell, 





\ ANTED, the CHARGE of a JOB. Town 

ercountry. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Reference to 
last employers.—Address, J. B. 36, Great Cambridge-street, corner of 
Edith-street, Hackney-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
N Artistic ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUSETENAY. experienced in bag warm wo Sesten and 
, and well up ia an ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address, EB. A. P. mat vony and County = Pivckhesth, 


UILDERS, ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
“THOROUGHLY Practical Carriageway 
WORK ant PIBCE (labou “7 Pests of 
r on 
experienced in a work. Good wiPleaty of god pina Wai 


references 
if 4 “apap CRUTOCHLEY, 7, James- 
2 “i ots place, North. 











SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, well acquainted with building, waving. measuring, 
taking off quantitie:, estimating, &c. Ten years’ references in town. 
Address, W. B. 63, Hatfleid-street, Stamford -street, 8. 


ANTED, by Two steady, trustworthy, 

practical STONEMASONS, any ge | or kind of labour 
of MASON’? WORK, to take Sub-contract, at the lowest prices, 
Churehes, Houses, Cemetery-work, Repairs, &@. No objection to 
country work. Keferences given from ae and present 
employers if required.—address, G. G. F. 16, St, Alban’s-road, 
Victoria-road, Keusingtou, London. 








RCHITECTS OR ENGINEERS. 


\ ANTED, immediately, an ENGAGE- 
MENT, by an efficient ASSISTANT, who has a thorough know- 

ledge of the various styles of architecture, and is accastomed to design 

and prepare working and detail drawings, &c. from rough nage 

Can colour, and understands perspective,—Address, 427, Office 

“ The Builder.” 








zipeworking. Thorough knowledge of jobbing. mar hg H. W. care 
of Mr. Thomas, Architect, 2, Uniou-road, Clapham, 8. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser (educated as 
an Architect), an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS. 
Is thorough)y qualifed in practical construction, deta] drawinws, 





— measuring, and prices.—Address, 438, Office of ‘The | 


uilder.” 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner, a 


RE. ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOKEMAN, or 
to Take Piecework. Town or country.—Address, T. H. No, 103, West- 
moreland-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OFHERS. 





ANTED., by a Young Man, a SITUA | 


TION —— eS PLUMBER, PAINTER and GLAZIER, 
&c.—Address, H. B. N. 12, Remington-street, City-road, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINKER3, AND CONTRACTORS. | 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by |* 

a@ thoroughly practical man, as CLERK of WORK3 or 

MANAGER. Just completed some very extensive works. Used to | 

surveying, levelling, &c. No objection to go abroad.—Address, | 
M. D. H. 167, New North-road, N. 


ANTED, by a Married Man, without 

encumbrance, who is a thoroughly practical Working Smith, 
the MANAGEMENT and WORK on a Gentleman's Estate in the 
country ; to keep in repair the kitchen-fittings, stoves, tools, grates, 
traps, and anything requiring smith’s work. Can be weil recom- 
mended.—Address, W. LD. at H. New & Co.'s Estate Agents, 5, Tavi- | 
stock-row, Covent Garden, W.C. j 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a a Young) 


Man, anh 20. Neat draughtsman’ and 
Address, W. 1. HS 210, Old Kent-road. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT s' 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or as FOREMAN of CARPENTERS 
and JOINERS, or CLERK of WORKS, by a respectable Man, practi- 
cally acquainted with the building trade in all ite branches. Under- 
stands setting out and measuring up works, taking off quantities, 
estimating, &e. ; also preparing working or fini-hed drawings, Testi- | 
moniais as to ability, honesty, aud sobriety. Town or spam fil i 
Address, A. J. Port tages, Ord 








road, H | 


W ANTED, by a Young "Ser who | 

has had upwards of four years’ experience in good provincial 

gy a SITUATION, in the Office of a Lonoon architect.—Aduress, 
J. HOLME, 1, Westmoreland- road, Taibot-road, Bayswater. 


‘0 MASTER JOINERS, 


ANTED, "by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROV ER, to a JOINER, in London.—Address, 
A. B. Wheathampetead- bill, Bt. Alban’s, Herts 











s UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
AN TED, by a Young Man, aged 2l,a 
SITUATION as CLERK to the above. Unde “ptands ‘ne 
keeping and bookkeeping, can prepare or trace drawings, and is a 
penman. Has been six years in present office. Good reference, 
aif required.— Address, stating salary, to C. E. care of Mr. Bauey, 
Stationer, Streatham-place, Brixton Bu 


Wan by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as THREKE-BRANCH HAND. Can do gasfitting.— 
Address, J. A. 7, Alpha-pisce, Raglan-street, Kentish Town. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
0 








a RE- ENGAGEMENT as OUT-DOOK FOREMAN or CLERK 
RKS. Middie rs — by trade.— Address, C. 8. Post- 
office, 116, Camden-road, 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a RE-KNGAGEMENT in 


either of the above offices, as SURVEYOR and DRAUGHTS. 
MAN. Aged 22. Good references,—Address, F, N. 5, Park 


| 
ws NTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Young Man, noed 22. Is well up in detail and wooking draw- 
ings; also colouring and perspective ary not 60 much an object 
aa a desire to tee good practice.—Address, E F. 33, Trevor-square, 
Knights bridge, &.W. 





TO BUILDERS, TIRONMONGERS, AND GASFITTERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as a practical 

GASFITTER and BRASS FINISHER, on to Wetking Fore- 
' man, in town or country.—Address, F. W. 43, Avenue-road, Cam- 
berwell, 8. 


ANTED, for the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the MASONRY. — Address, A. H, 
Post- office, T' Tisburz, Wilt. 


TO LIME, CEMENT, AN!) BRICK MERCHANTS 


wast ED, by a Gentleman, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT as CLERK or TRAVELLER in the above 

Trades. Has a connexion in the western suburbs,—Address, J. A, 
25, Gilbert-:treet, Grosvevor-square, 














_—_—, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, of very considerable 


practical experience as a ‘Quantity Sarveyor and Measurer, is 
willing to make Ares, witn Architeets for the same, 
tities guaranteed.—A SURVEYOR, 3, Hartley Villas, Guin. 
downe-road, Croydon, 





ITRCTS AND OTH 


YOUNG ‘GENTLEMAN, aged 21 


desires a RE-ENGAGE MENT. Isa good | Areaghanan, oon 
has a good knowledge of ve and %. Salary not so 
mueh an object as a desire to see good p A Good 
Address, C. W. 8, Westbourne: place, Paddiagton, w. 


GENTLEMAN, who has had seven 


years’ ampaence in the profession, desires a RE-ENGAGR- 
paewy ithe Fe ASSISTANT. Principally accustomed to Gothic work, 

ti d to tne ordinary routine of an office.~ 
Good references can be given.—Address, No. 435, Office of “The 

















BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


GooD. practical PLUMBER and HOT- 


WATER MAN, in Lead or Iron, is open to a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. —Address, H. B_ Gloster Coffee- 
house, 51, King’s-road, Chelsea, aw 


S CLERK to a BUILDER or SUR- 
VEYOR, or as Traveller to a Mauufacturer. The Advertiser, 

aged 2%, is of active business habits, good address, and has had varied 
experience in building operations, and possesses a good knowledge of 
Buckingham- 


sna: bookkeeping, &c. — Address, M.A, M. 45, 
road, N. . 


ARPENTERS AND BUI LDERS, 


YOUNG MAN WANTS a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the CARPENTERING and JOINER- 
ING. Is pretty weil up in joinery. — Addreés, T. M, 42, William- 
street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


ASSISTANCE” in in Devinn, Details, Per- 
and Colouring, temporary or otherwise, by the 
Advertiser, who has | had long experience in the best offices, and been 
in i —Address, T. 8. 25, Woburn 























TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, by a practical CLERK of 
WORKS of many years’ experience on first-class works, a 
RE-ENGAG EMENT.—Addrese, C, W. Post-office, 8t, Albans, Herts. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


| WANIED. by a Young Man, a Joiner, 


aged 21, a SITUATION where he may improve in Sash and 
well up ia the trade generally. 





Staircase or any other good work. 
| Adoress, 450, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED. by by a steady. , practical Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT a: GENERAL FOREMAN, Well up in set- 
ting out all kinds of work aud keeping accounts. Carpenter and 
Joiner, Well accustomed * all branches of the trade. Aged 30. 
| Good references.—Addreas, W. A. University Coffee-house, Totten- 
| ham-court-road, 








. TO BRICKMAKERS. 
HE Advertiser wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT at SETTING BRICKS, CLAMP KILN WORK. Can 
have good reference from his la-t employer.—Address, J, A. care 
of Mrs. Peace, 103, York-street, Commercial-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTH 


‘THE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Is a good oa draughtsman, colourist, and sur- 
, Riverhall-street, Wandseworth-road, 





veyor.— Address, T. J. 
South Lambeth, 8. 





CHITECTS AND SURVEVORS, 


YHE Advertioes will be at liberty in a few 
days, and desires to meet witha RE- ENGAGEMENT. Is an 
excellent and rapid d and , good land surveyor, 
can abstract, bill, &c. and ‘would prove extremely useful in args | 
at measuring up or takiug out pee Address, B. 8. H. 
7, Russell-terrace, Oakley-square, N. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser is in WANT of a JOB as 


_ PLUMBER, or Plumber and Gasfitter; can do plain zinc 
work,—Address, E. M. D. 23, Myatt’s-road, Camberwell. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDING SPECULATORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, with many years’ ex 
rience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT to Design Buildings and 


Prepare Practical Worktng and Detail Dra -—Address, No, 498, 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE offered to 


ARCHITECTS in PREPARING COMPETITION or other 
DRAWINGS, at the usual terms of assistants. 
Thorough excellence of draughtsmanship guaranteed.—Apply, 
H 


MR. C. OMAS, 
8, Poet’s-corner, Old Palace-yard, 8.W. 

















Brighton. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man who under- 

an Inge the Suuaine of the wr a SITUATION as CLERK to 
—Good reieren: Aged — Address, 

street, Liverpool-road, lalingtow,/N. vin aoe 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as 

UG HTSMAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK, 

CLERK pm Sag te ae, Aged 34. Married. ho a ary te a Von- 
neer’s, ‘er’ _ 

DAVIDEON. 76, suckingham- sued, Kaupdead, x” en 


*orw AND OTHERS. 
AN TED, a practical, middle-aged 
Man, aieiner Ra, AB, a SITUATION as GENERAL F ORE- 
MAN, or to miauage a Jobving Business. Capable of getting vat plans, 
working drawings, measure up, &c. Good references. The country 
| = = aortas H. F, care of Mr. Simpson, Mayuard- piace, 


WANTED, by a Mason, a JOB, as 


Fixer, who has had great experience in the fi stair- 
cases.— Addrees, 413, Uffice of ** The Builder.” _ “ 














TO CARPENTERS AND JO'N 
ANTED, th a Youth, who pe three 


years aud a oo ao — A gg age em as IMrROVER 





HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Sarat desires an ENGAGE- 


Pe Is a fair, genera), and perspective Sarat 
a good knowledge of land surveying. references. — 
Address, @. H. 186, — Lincoln, 


CHITECTS, &c. 
PREQUIRED, b by the Advertiser, who com- 
pleted his Articles with an Architect in the City, an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Competent to prepare drawings from rough sketches, and 
understands the general routine of an office.—Add ress, OMAKGA, 26, 
Hudson’s-road, Plamstead, Kent. 


VENING EMPLOY MENT. —-WANTED, 
_4_a Person to INSTRUCT a YOUTH, ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING, twice a week, from SEV&N to ‘NINE o’clock.—Apply, 
between SEVEN and NINE in the evening, at Mr. MADG 
Builder, 31, Albion-grove West, Barnebary. 


LERK of WORKS.—WANTED, an EN- 


GaGEMFNT as above, First-class t raph Py raion » No. 
411, Office of “ The Bailder.” 


S BRITISH and FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENT.—WANTED, by a Norwegian Gentleman, tho- 
roughly experienced in every branch of the ae Trade, with « 
knowledge of book-keeping and 
French, Swedish, and English languages, o SITUATION, in a first- 
— huuse. | ae testimonials -n leadi merchaute, and 


























in & respectable 
Btratt E. G. Mr. Grout, Vicarage-laue, 


NORWEGIAN Post-office, 
lamb’ 8 Cunduit-street, WiC, 


” » 


square, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN is open to an ENGAGE- 


MENT in an Arcnitect’s Office. Ye up in Gothic detail, 
. M. 151, Gower-street, 





construction, and perspective.—Address, C. J. 
Bedford-square, 





NOBLEMEN, tary CONTRACTORS. 


"BUILDER, who has had 20 years’ varied 
on extensive works, solicits an ENGAGEMENT . 

CLERK of WORKS, Manager of Works on a Noblemau’s 

is willing to take the entire charge of any extensive works ~pand 

be ae BIA, ay nd —— Ler specifications, take off 

quan y description of works ; bas a sound, prac- 

— Enowied of aaa Ghasher connected with the trade. Undent- 

—Address, 8. P. News Agent, Barnes, 4 W. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT 
= jast DISENGAGED. Qualifications :—Fair, working, and 
tail drawings, perspective, &c,— Address, A. K. ‘Mr. Arnold's, 

163, Gray’s-inn-road, 


A YouNa MAN wishes to ARTICLE 


himself to the CARPENTERING and JOINERY TRADE, 
B. 8. 1, Stalham-street, Westbourne-ter- 








with premium.— Address, 
tace North, 


TO BUILDERS. 
AN efficient PRIME-CUST and GENERAL 


CLERK uires a SITUATION. Six years’ experience. 
Aged 24—Address, KE. W. 46, | Great Portland street, ( Oxford-street, We w. 


GENTLEMAN, thoroughly conversant 

with Office routine, Book-keeping urrespondence, &o. espe- 
cially in the Building trade, desires a KE- PNGAG SMENT. —Address, 
H. Dispensary, Norwich. 


, 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


RESPECTABLE YOUTH wishes to go 


as an IMPROVER to the Piumbing. Age 18—Apply to H. W. 
1, Hall-: lvce, Hal Park, Padding ov-ereen 


10 ARCHITECTS. 


N efficient ASSISTANT is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT. Penge athe, a HC. C, 11, Wake- 
field-street, Brunswick-square, W 


BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


RESPECTABLE Young Man wishes to 
meet with an ENGAGEMENT J ASSISTANT CLERK, 
Measuring Clerk, or Timekeeper. Can take off quantities, trace, 
measure, and square up work. Good references.—Address, A. B. 
Post-office, Essendon, Herts. 


TO SURVEYORS’ ASSisTAN 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR “REQUIRES 


‘© competent and fully qualified ASSISTAN}. 
ousting full and salary required, to 423, Otis aie 


A® ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT desires 
an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in construction, working dra 
ings, perspective, &c,—Address, 453, Uffice of “ Jue Bulider.” 


GENTLEMAN, of sixteen years’ practical 

experience on docks, connate, railways, town drainage, and 
geueral buildings, is to an ENGAGEMENT, early uext month, 
as SUPERINTEND or CLERK of WORKS, at home or abroad. & 
quick leveller and acovuntaat, Unexceptionabie — Address, 
ALPHA, 25, Grafton-terrace, Maitland Park, N.W. 




















N ASSISTANT, of "considerable practical 


experience, to ae with a R&-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Adaress, H. BR. 17, innieeniemen, — 


YOUNG MAN, ‘Joiner by trade, who is 


thoroughly accus' tomed to the duties of ‘s builder's office, de 
sires a RE- ENGAGEMENT in an Office (town or country) where . 
good practical know! of the trade would be considered an advan~- 
tage.— Address, W. 35, Windmill-street, Tottenham-court-ruad, W. 


A CORRECT and efficient LAND SUR 


VEYOR and LEVELLER is DISENGAGED. He is & neat 
of “ The Builder.” 














expeditious draugh taman.—Address, &. D. Uffive 





